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More and more of today’s smart business- 
men are fiying their own or company planes. 
They've taken to the air because they have 
to go places — with a speed and convenience 
entirely free of schedules. 


For quality and service you can depend on 
Esso Aviation Products — chosen by many 
leading airlines and aircraft and engine 
builders. 


There are over 600 Esso Dealer Airports 
ready to serve your private or company plane 
with a dependable line of high quality Esso 
Aviation fuels and lubricants. Products proved 
by over 44 years of actual flying. 


For extra convenience take along an Esso 


FOR EXECUTIVES “ON THE WAY UP”... 


wv 


The Piper Apache 


Credit Card. You and your company can 
charge lubrication, tire and battery services, 
landing fees, over-night storage in transit and 
minor emergency repairs. 


Look for the famous Esso Wings for qual- 
ity, service and convenience. 
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fighter 


Colonel Dave Schilling’s 31st Strategic 
Fighter Wing and the 508th Strategic 
Fighter Wing commanded by Colonel Cy 
\Vilson have each set another American 
airpower record. 

The 31st made their mass jet flight across 
the central Atlantic—4,470 miles over water 
from Turner Air Force Base in Georgia to 
Nouasseur, French Morocco. 

The 508th flew 4,485 miles non 
stop from Turner to Lakenheath, 
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flights 


nonstop jet fighter flight ever made. 
As in earlier record-breaking mass refueling 
flights, both wings flew Allison-powered 
Republic F-84G Thunderjets. The 508th 
was in the air 11 hours and 20 minutes; the 
31st landed after 10 hours and 21 minutes. 
Many Air Force men—crew chiefs, pilots, 
mechanics—helped write this U. S. jet 
fighter power record in the books. Their 
efforts, backed up by Allison's engineering, 
design and production skill, have scored 
another Allison power record in the air. 
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World's most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines — J35 and J7! Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 














Again Goodyear comes to the fore—proves best in grueling tests! 
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"FROM TOUCHDOWN TO TAKE-OFF THE NEW DC-7 
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RELIES ON GOODYEAR WHEELS AND BRAKES 





wrst choice of Douglas for the great new DC-7, Goodyear 
* Wheels and Single-Dise Type Brakes are 100°¢ standard 
equipment on the fastest nonstop, coast-to-coast commercial 
airliner. 
Grueling field tests conducted by the C.A.A. and 
Douglas engineers proved the remarkable dependa- 
bility of Goodyear-built main wheels, brakes and G a 
nose wheels for the new DC-7 — landing full gross 00D, YEAR 
loads time after time well within certified field AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 






lengths. 


Flexibility of the Goodyear Brake design was responsible for 
the achievement of the high-torque design necessary to meet 


and exceed the Douglas field-test requirements. 


So now the DC-7 joins the ranks of the nation’s foremost com- 
mercial aircraft which rely on the time-proved dependability 
of Goodyear wheels and brakes—now flying on Consolidated 
240’s and 340’s, the Martin 202, 404 and Lockheed’s 
Constellations, as well as on the great forerunners of the 
new DC-7 — the DC-4’s, 6's and 6B’s. Goodyear, Aviation 
Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio*or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 





FACILITIES + ABILITIES = EXTRA PEIN PERFORMANCE 


REATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’— every Sunday — ABC Radio Network THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
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SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. 
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SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. whose name is synony- development throughout the world is operating two 
us with leadership in the field of aviation research and Aero COMMANDERS in their aviation department. 


Complete information on request. 


a O22 2_.2722_€1221 Te 2. 
A — AERO DESIGN AND ENGINEERING COMPANY 
TULAKES AIRPORT e@ P.O.BOX 118 . BETHANY,OKLA. 
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Chance Vousht puts the Novy ii the Mir 


1917-1954 


The name Chance Vought—a leader in the aircraft industry 
since 1917—has been synonymous with Naval Aviation for dec- 
ades! The Navy’s first aircraft carrier was equipped with Chance 
Vought VE-9’s; a Chance Vought airplane was the first to be 
accepted by the Navy for regular service aboard battleships and 
cruisers; and Chance Vought was the first to produce a success- 
ful float monoplane for catapult operation. Photo below shows 
one of the early Vought seaplanes being launched from the 
U.S. S. Oklahoma. 





CHANCE M. VOUGHT, as one 
of the early Wright pilots, 
began flying in 1910. He 
was a protege of Orville 
Wright and is shown here in 
one of the earliest Wright 
planes, in which he learned 
to fly. As he pursued the 
field of aeronautics, Chance 
Vought became one of the 
country’s top-ranking air- 
plane designers and builders. 





. 4 Petroleum research has kept pace with 

the pioneering of new aircraft designs. 
Phillips Petroleum Company, one of the na- 
tion’s largest producers of aviation gasoline 
for both military and commercial planes, is 
ready with new fuels for turbo-props and jets, 
in addition to its tremendous capacity for pro- 
ducing 115/145 grade aviation gasoline. \ 


Think first of Phillips for the finest aviation 
products! 





THE F7U-3 CUTLASS, the Navy’s new swept 
wing jet, produced by Chance Vought, was 
designed as a high-performance, hard-hitting 
carrier-based fighter. 
AVIATION DIVISION 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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\ 400-LB. GROSS WEIGHT IN- 
( {EASE GIVES THE RILEY TWIN 
\ AVION CONVERSION A USEFUL 
LOAD OF MORE THAN 1,000 LBS., 
IN EXCESS OF ALL ACCESSORIES 


\ND RADIO, according to Temco 
craft Corp., which said a new 
50-lb. gross weight has been ap- 
ved for Riley Twins with landing 
uw and airframe modifications and 
vered with 150-hp. Lycoming en- 
es. All Riley Twins now being con- 
ed carry the 3,350-lb. gross and 
neo is performing the modifications 
ymne week to Riley Twins already in 
, and expects to cut this to 3 days 

by stockpiling replacement parts. 
SPEED IN EXCESS OF 1,600 MPH. 

WAS REACHED ON DEC, 12 BY 

rHE ROCKET-POWERED AIR 

FORCE BELL X-1A WITH MAJOR 

CHARLES E. YEAGER AS PILOT, 

exceeding by more than 300 mph. the 
vious fastest flight speed attained 
U. S. research aircraft. Yeager 
ame the first “supersonic man” on 

Oct. 14, 1947, in the Air Force Bell 

X-1, world’s first supersonic airplane. 


AIRWAY USER CHARGES FOR 
ALL AIRCRAFT, whether they use 
airways or not, are being studied 
CAA, which has suggested either 
raising the federal aircraft fuel tax 
15 cents or instituting a federal 
aircraft registration fee based on air- 
raft weight, such as $10 for air- 
ines of 1,500 lbs. gross weight or 
, $25 for airplanes grossing 1,501- 
2.500 lbs., $50 for aircraft grossing 
2,501-4,500 lbs., and 1 mill per gross 
mile flown by all aircraft gross- 
over 4,500 lbs. 


PRICE AND PERFORMANCE DE- 
TAILS OF THE NEW CESSNA 
'WIN were to be revealed at Cessna 
\ircraft Company’s annual sales 

ting for distributors and dealers 

Wichita January 11. 


THE COLLIER TROPHY 
sEEN PRESENTED BY  PRESI- 
/ENT EISENHOWER TO LEONARD 
S. HOBBS, vice president-engineering 

United Aircraft Corp., for con- 
ing and directing the design of 
Pratt & Whitney J-57 jet engine. 
In the 10,000-lb.-thrust class and called 
the world’s most powerful production- 
lel jet engine, the J-57 powers new 
et bombers and supersonic fighters. 
Hobbs has been with Pratt & Whit- 
! since 1927, is a graduate of Texas 
« M College and served with the 
| Rainbow Division in World War 
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FLYING was charted in 1952, ac- 
cording to CAA studies recently re- 
leased, while instructional and pleas- 
ure flying dropped off. Business fly- 
ing, accounting for 38.2 per cent of all 
non-airline flying, totalled 3,124,000 
hrs. in 1952, a 6 per cent increase. 
Flying by companies amounted to 
2,125,000 hrs., and that done by in- 
dividuals in business flying totalled 
999,000 hrs. Next largest category, 
pleasure flying, represented 1,629,000 
hrs., a reduction of 13.4 per cent from 
1951. Instructional flying dropped 
from 1,902,000 hrs. in 1951 to 1,503,000 
hrs. Commercial agricultural flying, 
including dusting and _ spraying, 
gained 3.2 per cent to total 707,000 
hrs., with non-airline for-hire flying 
such as passengers and cargo by fixed- 
base operators and irregular carriers 
but not military contract flying, 
totalled 703,000 hrs. for a 6.8-per cent 
gain. Industrial flying, including pipe 
line patrol, surveying and aerial ad- 
vertising, gained 31.5 per cent and 
totalled 317,000 hrs. CAA obtained 
its figures from a mail and interview 


survey of owners of 7,000 aircraft. 
Testing, experimental, ferrying, and 
Civil Air Patrol flying totalled 203,000 
hrs. Detailed analysis of the findings 
are to be published later in a CAA 
booklet, “Aircraft Use in 1952.” 


THREE BRAND-NEW ANDER- 
SON-GREENWOOD AG-14 PUSH- 
ERS are being offered at $1,950 each 
by Anderson, Greenwood & Co., 1400 
North Rice, Bellaire, Texas (Houston). 
These are 90-hp., 2-place, tricycle, all- 
metal CAA-certificated airplanes. They 
are currently licensed and have test 
time only. 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES BE- 
GAN CARRYING FIRST CLASS 
MAIL and other classes of mail in 
addition to air mail during the Christ- 
mas holiday rush under CAB authori- 
zation. The Board proposed a rate of 
30 cents per ton-mile and stipulated 
that the final rate to be paid would be 
effective only through January 11, 
1954. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Including SOUTHERN FLIGHT end MODERN AIRPORTS 


COVER: The improved de Havilland Dove “Executive” has more power, being 

equipped with new de Havilland Gipsy Queen 70 Mark 2 supercharged engines 

rated at 380 hp. each. With power increased from 680 to 760 hp., gross weight 

is upped from 8,500 to 8,800 Ibs., for more payload or more range or a com- 

bination of both. Over 500 of the 185-mph. Doves are in worldwide use, about 
70 of them in the United States. 
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RFORMANCE! 


A Toast to an Eclipse-Pioneer 1589-1C carbon 

pile type voltage regulator. Now there’s one for the New 
Year book! Even Auburn-Haired, Brown-Eyed, 
Sequin-Swathed, 25-Year-Old, 125-Lb., 5’5” Betty 
Williams seems a mite overcome by it all. Pilots, however, 
will be quick to admit that 1954 is the signal for doing 
away with unreliable 10-year-old war surplus in their 
aircraft and replacing it with Eclipse-Pioneer’s 

latest accessories and instruments. The complete 
Eclipse-Pioneer line, factory-new and fully-warranted, 
is available through its distributor, the Southwest 
Airmotive Sales Department. SAC also is your 


authorized Eclipse-Pioneer service center. 
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END OF AN ERA 


AS IATION’S golden = anni- 
versary year of 1953 prob- 
will go down in history as one 
e two or three truly great tran- 
il years of the industry. For in 
the traditional U. S. Government 
ide of friendly paternalism toward 
on gave way to forced self-suf- 
cy, marking the end of an era 
hich, since 1926, our national 
makers were determined to en- 
ve ind develop civil aviation as 
tter of deep national interest. 
lministrations have come and gone, 
laws have been revised and re- 
izations have been frequent. But 
rlying every administration, every 
itive document affecting aviation 
practically every new policy, has 
the age-old philosophy of “en- 
izement ind dev clopment.” That 
osophy is now in the last throes of 
w mortis. The era of development 
ended at the government level. 
[here are many people in aviation 
view the matter with joy. There 
thers who feel that aviation prog- 
ind especially aviation safety will 
laced in jeopardy. A purely ob- 
view of the situation must ad- 
it both good and bad will ob- 
from the new philosophy which 
in effect that henceforth services 
he industry will be reduced to a 
num and the industry must pay 
those services that remain. The 
it White Father” in Washington 
issed to the “Great Beyond.” 
e cataclysmic decimation of the 
( Aeronautics Administration is 
best example of the new regime’s 
utionary philosophy. We've had 
inizations of our Federal aviation 
cies from the time they were 
lished in the late twenties; but 
major overhaul just performed by 
new guard in Washington has no 
lel in history. The CAA has been 
lly transformed into a tight little 
cy under strict control of the De- 
nent of Commerce, with little 
to do than operate the Federal 
iys system. All other functions, 
cularly those of a developmental 
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nature, have either been abandoned or 
else reduced to minor supervisory 
duties. 

Likewise the same philosophy is in 
evidence within the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, where aviation development is 
rapidly giving away to self-sufficiency. 
The separation of subsidy from mail 
pay and the pressure to reduce or aban- 
don scheduled air service to relatively 
low density areas point to an early 
revision downward of the local service 
airline experiment and perhaps the 
experimental helicopter services. 

It is impressively clear that non- 
scheduled civil aviation — the busi- 
ness flier, the small operators, agri- 
cultural and industrial aviation, and 
the smaller communities — will suffer 
most from the new philosophy. The 
established air lines and the military 
services will go blithely along. When 
fees are assessed for using the Federal 
airways, it will be largely a matter of 
bookkeeping for the big airplane boys. 
But little aviation will take a real rap. 

The economy moves threaten to re- 
duce aviation safety. We recently ob- 
served a typical example of the new 
“economy” when a stand-by gasoline 
generator was ordered taken out of a 
surveillance radar station on a major 
U. S. airport. As every school child 
knows the stand-by generator is used 





Airmen’s Calendar 


Jan. 25-29—IAS Twenty-Second An- 
nual Meeting, Astor Hotel, New York. 

Jan. 25—IAS Honors Night Dinner, 
Astor Hotel, New York. 

Feb. 21-23——3rd Annual Texas Agri- 
cultural Aviation Conference, Spon- 
sored by Texas A. & M. College, Texas 
Flying Farmers and Texas Aeronautics 
Association, College Station, Texas. 

April 12-14—Airport Operators Coun- 
cil 7th Annual Meeting, Tampa, Fla. 

April 12-15—SAE Aeronautic Meet- 
ing, Production Meeting and Display, 
Statler Hotel, New York. 

April 21-24—2nd Annual Student 
Paper Competition, Sponsored by Texas 
Section, Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, Melrose Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 











when the main power source goes out, 
and power failures usually occur during 
storm conditions when the communi- 
cations facilities are most needed. Yet 
this generator was removed, trucked to 
a warehouse 200 miles away, where it 
will be sold for less money than it 
would cost to operate it for ten or fif- 
teen years! 

Perhaps the greatest loss to aviation 
development will be the government 
carcer men whose long years of avia- 
tion experiznce have had so much to 
do in making the United States the 
envy of the world in commercial avia- 
tion enterprise. The economy axe has 
scattered them to the four winds. 
Henceforth civil aviation will be de- 
nied their experience, knowledge and 
above all their keen judgment in deal 
ing with all sorts of technical matters 
peculiar to aviation. Even those who 
remain in the Federal agencies will 
have little opportunity to carry on the 
forward march of aviation progress. 
Reduced in rank, shuffled about into 
all sorts of new assignments, rooted 
out from what they thought were 
permanent 
whose combined experience is irre 


homes, these old-timers 
placeable and could not be purchased 
at any price, have lost all incentive 
and initiative. They will spend their 
remaining days in bitterness and ob- 
scurity before retirement or finding a 
better job outside government service. 

We have said before and say again 
that our Federal 
needed a house-cleaning. But the recent 
axe-swinging of the new Administra 
tion has gone far beyond an intelligent 


aviation agencies 


reorganization, in fact so far bevond 
that the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
has been abrogated and repealed by 
political fiat. 

Our fragm:<nted industry, divided 
against itself into little ineffectual self- 
interest groups, has been powerless to 
stem the tide or to force intelligent 
planning and action as regards civil 
aviation policy at the Federal level. As 
the new era tegins we will start paying 
the price for our failure to agree among 
ourselves and our failure to stand and 
fight together for the principles and 
policies of earlier days when inspired 
aviation leaders wrote the laws and 
created the agencies that made the 
United States the only nation in the 


world where aviation has not been 
nationalized. x * *® 
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Pioneer Ribbon 
Parachute used 
as air brake for 
Boeing Jet 
Bomber. 





PIONEER PARACHUTES (/V@ 
amazing NET performance / 


In aviation, the miracles of yesterday are routine today. Pioneer Ribbon Parachutes used for air 
brakes on jet planes as well as many other applications; the New P7-B" Guide Surface Personnel 
Parachutes are but two of the many types made by Pioneer which have established Pioneer’s repu- 
tation as the world’s Leading parachute designers and manufacturers! 





' 


Jumper descends 
straight down, 
landing on his 
feet. The P7-B 
Parachute makes 
the difference. 


nie, oo 


s PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY NC 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 








*Patents applied for in U.S. and principal 
countries throughout the world. 


CABLE ADDRESS: PIPAR, 


Southwest Factory Branch, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
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nce the pioneering days of the aviation industry the name Beechcraft has stood for leadership in design. Such leader- 

hip is the product of vision, courage and skill; of seeing and planning for the future. In 1954 the Beechcraft Model 

50 Twin-Bonanza wil! be added to the long list of famous Beechcrafts that have established an unparalleled record for 
safety, economy and performance down through the years. 


f you are considering the purchase of a new airplane in the next twelve months we would like to suggest you let 
he J. D. Reed Company tell you more about the new Beechcraft Model 50 Twin-Ponanza and what it can do for you— 
you ll be glad you did. 
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DISTRIBUTOR 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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The 1954 model of Cessna’s popular 225-hp., 4-place Model 180 has a distinctive new exterior paint design. Improvements include 
eight new changes in its Continental engine which make it smoother and quieter. An outside baggage door is standard equipment. 
Price is the same as last year, $12,950 flyaway Wichita, Kansas. 





(Cessna Photo) 


Cessna’s Improved Model 180 


Refinements have made a popular favorite better than ever for Cessna users 


COLD, penetrating, twenty- 

knot wind was blowing out 

of the north when Don Thrasher, 

public relations manager for Cessna, 

and the writer taxied out on Cessna 

Field at Wichita last month for an 

appraisal flight in what promises to be 

the company’s big seller this year — 
the improved Model 180 for 1954. 

“This baby will be airborne in 10 
seconds,” Thrasher boasted. “Fifty 
cents will get you a buck that it 
won't,” we retorted. 

We were off the ground in six and 
we gladly handed over the piece of 
cabbage. Though the two back seats 
were empty and we were not at full 
gross, the gas tanks were full, the 
special equipment was plenty and we 
had some 40 pounds of extra payload. 
The jack-rabbit take-off was unbeliev- 
ably pleasant but it was soon eclipsed 
by the amazing climb which exceeded 
the company’s claim of 1,150 feet 


12 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


per minute by about 40 per cent. 

“What in the world has Continental 
done to this 0-470 engine?” we asked. 
“It’s not only smoother and quieter 
but feels like it has more stuff than 
the advertised 225 horsepower.” 

“I don’t know about additional 
horsepower,”” Don came back, “but 
eight brand new changes in the engine 
have made it smoother and reduced 
the noise level.” 

Perhaps the most impressive im- 
provement over the old 180 is this 
reduction in noise level plus a very 
perceptible new smoothness which 
gives you the immediate reaction that 
Cessna engineers have really produced 
a new model, worthy of the designa- 
tion. To our way of thinking the 
improvements are of such calibre as to 
put the new 180 into a different cate- 
gory from last year’s model yet there’s 


no increase in price. It will deliver 
from Wichita at the same $12,950 
price tag for the standard model. In 
view of all the improvements this can 
be considered an actual price reduc- 
tion, in line with the company’s re- 
cently announced cut in price on the 
Model 170. 

Redesigned crankshaft dampening 
and quieter exhausting through longer 
stacks account for the smoothness. A 
redesigned engine mount, improved 
breather installation, improved oil 
pressure regulation and a longer oil 
filler neck for easier filling are incor- 
porated on the new Continental. 

Old Cessna owners will be pleased 
that the new model will offer an out- 
side baggage access door as standard 
equipment. Other improvements in- 
clude a sloped map compartment to 
eliminate spilling of contents, provi- 
sion for marker beacon switch on the 
instrument panel, redesigned control 
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FACTORY DATA 
1954 Model 180 Cessna 
En ine: Continental 0-470, 


p. at rpm. 225 at 2600 
To. Speed, mph. Over 165 
C:.ising Speed, mph. Over 150 
Cruising Range, hrs. Over 4.5 
Rote of Climb 

sea level) fpm. 1,150 
Service Ceiling, ft. 19,800 
Gross Weight, Ibs. 2,550 
Empty Weight, Ibs. 1,480 
Useful Load, Ibs. 1,070 
Luggage Compartment 

Allowable Load, Ibs. 120 
Fuel Capacity, gals. 60 
Span, ff. 36 
Le ngth, ft. 26 
Height, ft.-ins. 7-6 
Wing Area, sq. ft. 175 
Wing Loading, Ibs./sq. ft. 14.6 
Power Loading, Ibs./hp. 11.3 


SEAPLANE 
Same as landplane except as follows: 
Top Speed, mph. Over 145 
Cruising Speed, mph. Over 135 
Rate of Climb 
(sea level), fpm. 940 


Service Ceiling, ft. 16,500 
Gross Weight, Ibs. 2,700 
Empty Weight, Ibs. 1,670 
Useful Load, Ibs. 1,030 
Wing Loading, Ibs./sq. ft. 15.4 
Power Loading, Ibs./hp. 12.0 


( ls, door 


handles and windshield 
oster outlets. New soundproofing 
ides addition of carpeting over 
lider pedal holes, insulated cabin air 
ts, additional sidewall soundproof 
ing from door posts forward to the 
vall, sponge rubber mats under the 
ff plates and a fine mohair anti 
e insulation cover atop the instru 
ment panel deck. 
Reduction in drag has been accom- 
p shed by the completely adjustable 
horizontal stabilizer, like the ones used 
on jets to secure perfect trim regard- 


Holes 


from flaps, ailerons and wing root 


less of load or power setting. 


g have been eliminated for 
flow, probably at the 


fairin 
oother all 
suggestion of Dr. August Raspet fol- 
lowing his studies on other Cessnas at 
Mississippi State College labora- 
tories. 

The standard model is equipped 
with the Hartzell prop. The one we 
flew had the new McCauley all-metal 
constant speed prop which can be had 
iS eXtra equipment. 

\pparently the Cessna interior de- 
signers and upholsterers decided to go 
ill-out in attracting the eyes of dis- 
cerning ladies. We are told they some- 
times have a lot to say about the air- 
plane the old man buys. Beautifully 
textured fabrics in pleasing color com- 
binations reflect a knowledge of the 
best taste being used in the luxury 
There are few 
twin- 


Class carriage trade. 


urplanes today even in the 


engine executive class that outstrip the 


180 in luxurious interiors. 
Ve dare say this amazingly stable 
quiet 1954 Model 180 is a few 
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miles an hour faster than its popular 
predecessor of 1953, and in excess of 
the factory advertised figure of “over 
150 mph.” 
calculations at various power settings 
proved this point. 

On the return home we departed 
from Bill Graham’s private landing 
strip 8 miles east of the Cessna fac- 
tory, flying direct to Amon Carter 
Field, an airline distance of 350 miles. 
With a moderate north wind at our 
tail we made the hop in 1 hour 44 
minutes. The best airline time is via 
Convair with a stop at Oke City, at 
1 hour 55 minutes. While our modern 
business airplanes are hardly competi- 
tive to scheduled airline transporta- 


Some of our confirmed 


tion, since the airlines don’t go every- 
where one wants to, or to lots of 
places when one wants to go, you just 
can’t help being impressed with the 
ever-increasing utility being en- 
gineered into all the new models for 
the private market. Nor can you help 
wondering, after experiencing a dem- 
onstration in the new vintage air- 
planes like Cessna’s 180, why so many 
businessmen 


thousands ot A merican 


wear themselves out along the danger- 








ous, crowded highways across the 


length and breadth of the land. * * * 





Here's the new outside baggage door 
which is now standard on the Model 180. 
It permits easy loading of large articles 
without multiple handling through the 


cabin as in last year’s model. 
(Cessna Photo.) 





Model 170 Cessna for 1954 


ai E reduction of $155 
features the new 4-place, 
145-hp., Cessna Model 170 for 1954 
its standard-equipped price 

$8,295 flyaway Wichita, Kansas. 


Airframe and flight characteristics 
remain the 


, 


being 


exterior 
paint design and interior colors and 
upholstering distinguish the new ver- 
sion from last year’s model. The in- 
strument panel provides 
mountings for eight additional instru- 
ments plus two radios without sacri- 
ficing the glove compartment space. 
The rear seat can be removed in less 
than 10 minutes to provide space for 
bulky cargo. 


same but new 


recessed 


FACTORY DATA 
1954 Model 170 Cessna 
Engine: Continental 
C-145, hp. 145 
Top Speed, mph. 


Over 140 


Cruising Speed, mph. Over 120 
Cruising Range, hrs. Over 4.5 
Rate of Climb, fpm. 690 


Service Ceiling, ft. 15,500 
Gross Weight, Ibs. 2,200 
Empty Weight, Ibs. 1,205 
Baggage Compartment 

Allowable Load, Ibs. 120 
Fuel Capacity, gals. 42 
Span, ft. 36 
Length, ft. . 25 
Height, ft.-ins. 6-7 
Wing Area, sq. ft. 175 
Wing Loading, Ibs./sq. ft. 12.6 
Power Loading, Ibs./hp. 15.2 


SEAPLANE 


Same as landplane except as follows: 
Top Speed, mph. ....Over 115 
Cruising Speed, mph. Over 100 
Rate of Climb, fpm. 585 


Service Ceiling, ft. . 13,300 
Gross Weight, Ibs. 2,106 
Empty Weight, Ibs. . 1,350 
Wing Loading, Ibs./sq. ft. 12.03 
Power Loading, Ibs./hp. 14.70 
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Executive DC-3 Convertible 





An interesting corporate transport conversion for executives, cargo or both 


(; ITING the most out of 
a corporate-owned multi- 
engine airplane involves problems 
which vary in complexity according 
to the kind of utilization desired. An 
interesting development is a definite 
trend now under way towards “con- 
vertibles” in Douglas DC-3’s. It comes 
about like this: 
crew of a plush DC-3 comes face to 


Sooner or later, the 


face with some plain, ordinary freight 
which somebody wants to carry along, 
plush cabin notwithstanding. It may 
be crated machinery, some furniture, 
oil field equipment or even stores of 
food and supplies for a distant work 
camp. Whatever the case may be, ex- 
pensively upholstered chairs and tables 


and carpets and walls can be easily 


Forward compartment in the International 


By TOM ASHLEY 


damaged and tie-downs are make-shift 
at best, exposing the cabin to sub- 
stantial damage in rough air. 

A way out of this dilemma is the 
“convertible” executive ship. Four 
Douglas convertibles have now been 
produced by L. V. Emery’s busy Ex- 
ecutive Aircraft Service in Dallas at 
Garland Airport, which has probably 
turncd out more corporate-owned 
multi-engine aircraft conversions than 
any operation in the world. Their 
fourth convertible DC-3 is their 95th 
custom conversion since war's end. 
The plane was delivered early in De- 
Petroleum 


cember to International 


Company in South America. 


International Petroleum already op- 
erates two Douglas B-23’s and a 
Grumman Mallard. Excellent for pas- 
senger travel, these transports are 
lacking when it comes to hauling 
cargo. What was needed was a big 
cabin with a big door—not a pure 
freighter but a comfortable airplane 
which could be used primarily for 
passenger travel while lending itself 
to cargo when necessary. A DC-3 
conversion was the answer, with 
Emery’s custom convertible combin 
ing cargo accommodations and pas 
senger plush without handicapping 
one or the other. 

The photographs on these pages il 
lustrate how Emery achieved an out 
standing combination. The cabin has 


Petroleum DC-3 conversion shows six comfortable seats and two tables (left). Folded, 


these are up-ended to provide a large floor area for cargo. Carpet is rolled away for cargo. Note portable winch (right) which 
can be fastened to floor fittings at several locations and used to snake cargo along the floor. 
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(Executive Aircraft Service Photos.) 


























sir-door. At left, only the stair-door is 


easily removable bulkhead which 
ides two separate compartments. 
comfortable seats and two tables 
n the forward compartment and 
e are 14 seats in the rear section. 
seats, both singles and doubles, 
produced by Aerosmith of Mi- 
Florida, and are cushioned with 


m rubber and upholstered in dur- 


nvlon fabric. They fold out of 
way easily, standing on end and 
ened to the walls. This clears a 
e floor area for cargo and the 


vet is designed for easy removal in 


rior scenes below are looking rearward 


ste 


ple-feature cabin door is illustrated in the above photos. Three doors are shown—two cargo doors and, in one of them, a 
open for use but at right both cargo doors are swung open, the left one carrying the 


stair-door. 


rolls to bare a floor with numerous 
tie-down fasteners. The floor is the 
C-47 type stressed for cargo. One or 
a combination of any number of the 
seats can be folded out of the way as 
needed. 

No ordinary freighter, the Inter- 
national Petroleum Douglas has nu- 
merous plush features in addition to the 
comfortable seats. These include dec- 
orative but durable wall and _ head- 
liner coverings, a custom washroom 
and toilet, two large-capacity cabin 
blowers for ventilation in the tropics, 








(Exceutive Aircraft Service Photos.) 


decorative window curtains, a custom 
galley with dual food-warming ovens 
and thermos bottles, cold storage cab 
inet and other executive refinements. 

Its cabin door offers both wide-span 
cargo opening and stair-step retract 
able passenger door. Before conversion. 
the airplane was a DC-3 airliner used 
in Hawai. A C-47 cargo door was in 
stalled, with the left side being modi- 
fied to take the stair-step passenger 
door. This left door swings out for 
cargo but down for passengers. 

A hand-operated winch with cable 


(left) and forward in the main compartment, which seats 14 passengers. This air- 
sne has heavy-duty cargo floor with many tie-down fittings under the carpet. Walls and headliner are of durable, easy-to-clean 


rials and seats are upholstered in easy-to-clean nylon material. Bulkhead is easily removed if entire cabin length is needed 


(note fittings exposed at right). Baggage rack with webbing (opposite door) is also removable. 


Phot« 


(Executive Aircraft Service 
































is carried aboard the airplane. It can 
be easily fastened to the floor at sev- 
eral stations to snake heavy cargo 
along the cabin floor, and it can be 
used to snake cargo up a ramp and 
into the cabin. 

Neither is the convertible a freight- 
er in performance. Emery has long- 
since specialized in high-performance 
DC-3 modifications, and the convert- 
ible features Pratt & Whitney R-1830- 
94 engines rated at 1,350 hp. each for 
take-off. Use of this power is approved 
because the airplane also has Emery’s 
geared rudder trim tab modification. 
Also used is the AiResearch cowl- 


flap modification, which closes off the 




















top side of the nacelle for better en- 
gine operating temperatures. Aiding 
in this are 12-in. oil coolers. 

Quick gear retraction is provided 
by coupling both engine pumps to 
the landing gear system. Goodyear 
Super DC-3 wheels and brakes are 
used. Other executive refinements in- 
clude sealed-beam landing __ lights, 
wing-fillet anti-icing fluid supply 
which is double the normal supply, 
newly-developed %g-inch bird-proof 
single-piece windshield, easy-eye safety 
glass cabin windows as used in autos, 
200-amp. generators on each engine, 
custom fire detection and protection 
system, custom electrical and hydrau- 





and Navy aircraft. 


jets. * 








Pratt & Whitney's J-57 Jet 


7 most powerful Pratt 
announced is the new . 


at left and exhaust at right and 


J-57, shown above with air intake 
shown below from the front with 
company officials. Left to right are Wright A. Parkins, P&W engineer- 
ing manager; Leonard S. Hobbs, United Aircraft Corp., vice president for 
engineering, and William P. Gwinn, P&W general manager. 

The J-57 is in the 10,000-lb. thrust class. Pratt & Whitney says it has 
the lowest specific fuel consumption of any turbo-jet engine presently 
in production for the U. S. Air Force. The axial-flow J-57 features an 
and has been in production since 
February, 1953. It powers the Boeing B-52 Stratofortress, which used 
pre-production engines on its first flight in April, 1952; the North 
American F-100 Super Sabre, first USAF operational fighter to fly 
faster than the speed of sound in level flight, and the Convair F-102, 
also supersonic. The F-100 is equipped with an afterburner, developing 
about 15,000 lbs. of thrust. The J-57 will also power the McDonnell F-101 


arrangement of dual compressors 


Gwinn said he believes the J-57 is at least two years in advance of 
any other engine he knows of in the turbo-jet field, including British 





& Whitney turbo-jet engine yet 


* 














lic systems, custom cockpit with com 
plete instrumentation and Associate: 
Radio installations, complete cockpi 
and cabin oxygen installation wit 
12-man-hour supply, _liquidomet« 
fuel capacity gauges which offer co: 
tinuous readings without switchin; 
Grimes rotating beacon light mounte 
on the tail fin and, something new- 
removable leading edges for the hor 
zontal stabilizer to cope with dama; 
from operating on graveled air strip 

“Most of our flying is from gray 
eled or turf strips ranging from 2,4( 
to about 5,000 ft. and situated 
elevations from sea level to 6,500 ft. 
said Ernest Valdez, chief* pilot fe 
International Petroleum. “We als 
use the world’s highest airport at | 
Paz, which is 13,500 ft. above s 
level and has a 16,000-ft. runway. 

“We expect to have a single-engin 
ceiling of 14,500 ft., and need ever 
bit of it because our overations tak 
us into areas with 18,000-ft. moun 
tains. It’s the caballos which count 
and those 
caballos apiece.” 

Valdez said his B-23’s are operated 
about 100 hrs. monthly and he ex 
pects to use the DC-3 every bit a 
much. “Cargo is involved in serving 
our drilling and seismogravh opera 
tions,” he said. “We will usually carry 
passengers, but when cargo shows up 
we can handle it with our convertibl 
cabin. This cargo will include such 
thines as replacement parts, crated 


eneines give us 1,35 


equipment, supplies in general and the 
usual paraphernalia associated with oil 
country exploration and develonment 
Some of our trips will be to and from 
the States on rush assignments, the 
use of the airplane givine us great 
savings in expensive oil field overa- 
tions which might otherwise be de 
layed in emergencies.” 

His convertible DC-3 will gross 
26,900 Ibs., havine a useful load of 
more than 7,000 Ibs. It has 820-gal. 
fuel capacity. 

Three other DC-3’s have been 
modified by Fmery for convertible 
overations similar to those for which 
the International Petroleum shiv is 
intended. Two of them are already at 
work in South America. The other 
one is workine in oil country opera- 
tions in Sumatra. 

Emery believes these four convert 
ibles have established a definite trend 
in the development of corvorate- 
owned multi-engine aircraft. His shop 
expects to be turning out more of 
them in ratio to plush passenger air- 
craft than heretofore. 

“If anything can demonstrate the 
usefulness of DC-3 conversions in 
business flying, the convertible can,” 
Emery said. ~* * 
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airchild’s 
at Airliner 


-_ interesting twin-jet 
transport for commercial 
is being developed by Fairchild 
ne and Airplane Corporation in 
500,000 research program which 
includes a military turbo-prop 
sport for operation from unim- 
ed fields. 
yme of the design details of the 
mercial proposal, designated as 
Fairchild M-186, have been dis- 
d to airline representatives by 
ter Tydon, Fairchild’s chief de- 
engineer. It is a high-wing, pres- 
ved-cabin transport with 75,000- 
ross weight for 44 to 64 passen- 
powered by two Wright J-67 
o-jet engines which Fairchild said 
develop a minimum of 12,000 
of thrust. Design cruising speed 
iced at 570 mph. Payload for a 
» version is 35,000 Ibs. 
he M-186 would have a normal 
rating range sufficient for one-stop 
scontinental airline service but 
(Continued on page 30) 


Twin-jet Fairchild features ‘cusp’ wing, 
ntegral passenger ramp in tail and hori- 
zontal tail surface atop the vertical fin. 
Design cruising speed is 570 mph. for 
75,000-lb. gross weight. 
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Only transport helicopter now licensed 
by CAA, Sikorsky S-55 is 10-place, 600- 
hp., single-rotor machine with 6,900-Ib. 
gross weight and 2,350-lb. useful load. 
New York Airways S-55 is shown at left, 
with Sabena Belgian Air Lines S-55 above. 
Los Angeles Airways also operates S-55's, 
and National Airlines recently placed an 
S-55 in experimental service at Miami— 
first trunk airline to do so. 


Sikorsky Sales and Service 


pry Aircraft has 27 
of its S-55 transport heli- 
copters in commercial service. What 
the number will be within a year is 
Sikorsky officials 
consider the commercial sales market 


anybody’s guess. 
for transport helicopters a live thing 
and a due portion of management ef- 
fort is devoted to it. 

Of the 27 S-55’s now in commer- 
cial service, 11 are operated by Ameri- 
can concerns, the remainder overseas. 
Six haul passengers exclusively, five 
are in the mail-cargo-passenger busi- 
ness, four are strictly cargo vehicles, 
three carry mail, one is owned by a 
manufacturing licensee, one is used as 
a flyine laboratory and another as an 
executive transport. The rest are op- 
erated by the military or allied serv- 
ices of foreign governments. 

On Sikorsky books are firm orders 
for at least ten more. 

Although the number of S-55’s 
(the only CAA-certificated transport 
helicopter) in commercial service rep- 
resents substantial leadership in the 
heliconter field, Sikorsky 


management is first to point out it’s 


transport 


1 conservative — but impressive — 


beginning. 

The largest sinele fleet of S-55’s — 
five — iaIs opel ited by New York Air- 
wavs which in October observed its 
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first anniversary. New York Airways 
offers passenger service between the 
three major metropolitan airports — 
Idlewild, LaGuardia and Newark. In 
addition, it flies mail and cargo routes 
extending outward from New York 
to Bridgeport, Connecticut, and sev- 
eral communities in New Jersey as 
well as intermediate stops en route. 

Offering only passenger service is 
Sabena Belgian Air Lines. Operating 
three seven-passenger S-55’s, Sabena 
services a heavily-populated 200-mile 
rea. Using Brussels as the hub, the 
$-55’s fly to France, Germany, Hol- 
land and Luxemburg in addition to 
stops in Belgium itself. In its first 
three months Sabena carried nearly 
4,000 helicopter 
majority using the service to hookup 
with Sabena’s overseas flights. 

Using three S-55’s plus three of the 
earlier S-51’s Los Angeles Airways has 
conducted uninterrupted helicopter 
mail service in Southern California 
for the past six years. Flying day and 
night, LAA makes some 100 delivery 
and pickup stops each day. Although 


passengers — the 


certificated for service, 
LAA has not yet engaged in that end 
of things. 

In October, 1953, National Air- 
lines took delivery of an S-55 to con- 
duct experimental passenger service in 


passenger 








several Florida communities. National 
is the first trunk-line air carrier to 
enter the helicopter field. 

In Canada, S-55’s operated by Ok 
anagan Airways, Limited, have en 
abled construction men and geodetic 
crews to operate in mountainous areas 
heretofore impassable to vehicles of 
any kind. The Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company, Limited, uses 
an S-55 for similar geodetic work 
Recently a Hudson Bay spokesman 
claimed the $-55 this season enabled a 
crew to do in one year work which 
normally took three. Ambank Air 
lift, Limited, has an S-55 available 
for cargo charter — the first service 
of its type to be offered. 

The Sperry Corporation flies an $ 
55 as an airborne laboratory for study 
of certain flight equipment. Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company uses its $-55 
as an executive transport enabling top 
management to supervise dispersed 
corporate manufacturing divisions. 

Canada, Great Britain, Japan, Ar 
gentina and France each have one or 
more $-55’s operated by military o1 
other government services. 

Even though S-55’s in commercial 
service add up to several million in 
sales dollars it still is only a beginning 

Price of the basic commercial $-55 

(Continued on page 26) 
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helicopter was first to be licensed commercially by CAA in 1946. Since then, 272 
n-military Bells have been delivered, including a fleet operated in rugged British 
lumbia by Okanagan Air Service as shown above at construction camp in take-off 

from small pad just large enough for Bell's dimensions. 


Bell Helicopter Sales and 


yt it delivered its first 
commercial helicopter late 
1946, when its design became the 
st helicopter licensed by the Civil 
\eronautics Administration with an 
pproved type certificate, Bell Air- 
ift Corporation has led the world 
commercial helicopter sales. It has 
ivered 272 non-military rotorcraft 
of October 1, 1953, and its com- 
rcial helicopter sales have totalled 
ymmething like $10,000,000, of which 
per cent represents billings for 
ire parts. 
Bell's commercial helicopter _ sales 
summarized like this: 


Yeor Deliveries Billings Spares 
1946 
1947 59 $1,475,000 $311,342 
1948 55 1,362,000 400,340 
1949 27 644,500 289,176 
*1950 14 303,853 235,259 
*1951 14 336,100 395,755 
1952 48 1,546,436 426,531 
**1953 54 1,922,613 691,274 


“Commercial deliveries curtailed by military 
production. 
**First 9 months. 


Bell’s current production model is 
47G, a 200-hp., 3-place which at 
3,550 is the lowest-priced of the 
lustry’s three commercial helicopters 
w being marketed ($36,000 for the 
0-hp., 3-place Hiller and $140,000 
the 10-place, 600-hp. Sikorsky 
5). 
There are no sales and service dis- 
butors and dealers for Bell helicop- 
s in the United States and Canada, 
s being handled by the factory at 
rt Worth for the central states and 
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by Bell Aircraft Supply Corporation 
(BASCO) for the eastern and west- 
ern territories. BASCO was established 
in 1948 to develop petroleum industry 
and agricultural uses of helicopters 
and has been expanded with offices on 
both coasts. 

Emphasis is on foreign sales, with 
33 firms representing Bell in covering 
some 60 nations. Five of these firms 
are factory dealers — Hans Osterman 
in Sweden, Fenwick in France, Irving 





Servicing of Bell Model 47 in world-wide 

use has been constantly improved by 

factory innovations. Here is interchange- 

able Bell power pack now offered Bell 
operators. 


Service 


Bell in England, T. A. Y. R. in Ar- 
gentina and Augusta in Italy. In addi- 
tion, two overseas manufacturers have 
been licensed to produce Bell helicop- 
ters —  Costruzioni Aeronautiche 
Giovanni Augusta in Gullurate, Italy, 
and the Nippon Machine and Trading 
Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 

Factory service for Bell helicopters 
has been established on a worldwide 
scale. In 1946, the factory had seven 

(Continued on page 26) 


Airline use of 3-place, 200-hp., Bell Model 47 helicopters for flying the mail is typified 
by this scene showing Bell operated by Sabena Belgian Air Lines. Bins on side of the 
helicopter contain mail bags. 











The Trouble With Airport Leases 


Results of an NATA survey of airport site problems facing fixed-base operators 


TT" 1E National Aviation 
['rades Association has con- 
ducted a lease survey of airport service 
operators to determine needs for im- 
proving the operator’s site status on 
airports. It mailed questionnaires to 
1,600 operators. Replies were returned 
by slightly over 400 of them in 45 
states, and Glenn J. Degner, NATA 
vice president for airports, says the 
results may be fairly regarded as rep- 
resentative of the lease problem for 
the fixed-base operator industry as a 
W hole. 

Practically all of the 400 replies 
contained individual comments on 
their lease problems, the majority re- 
porting they face difficulties negotiat- 
ing satisfactory leasing arrangements. 
The general consensus is that leases 
are for periods too short to be satis- 
factory and that charges, if not too 
high, are too complicated. 

Almost 72 per cent of the operators 
replying hold leases running from 1 
to 10 years, with 24 per cent having 
10 to 25-year leases. Only 4 per cent 
have leases running for over 25 years. 
This indicates that airport authorities 
generally are unwilling to provide an 
operator with a reasonable tenure of 
site or that operators are unwilling to 
commit themselves for long periods, 
or both. Because of the nature of the 
business, NATA says the only chance 
an operator has of recapturing a large 
investment in facilities and obtaining 
a reasonable return would be through 
a long-term leasehold or ownership of 
1 site in fee simple. 

More than half the operators hold 


20 


a rather complicated lease calling for 
a minimum flat rental and a percent- 
age take on all or a part of their busi- 
ness. The breakdown runs as follows: 
About 40 per cent of the leases call 
for a flat rental payment, while 12 per 
cent provide for a minimum rental and 
a percentage of the gross business done. 
Another 30 per cent provide for a 
combination rental and fees on gaso- 
line, number of aircraft owned or a 
percentage of business done. Only a 
negligible number of operators pay 
rental on a straight percentage of busi- 
ness done, or only a fee on aircraft 
fuel sold 2nd used, or only on the 
basis of square footage occupied, or 
only on number or time of aircraft 
operated. 

The survey shows that about two- 
thirds of the airports allow the op- 
erator to engage in non-aeronautical 
business activity, while about one- 
third prohibit them from engaging 
in anything other than aviation busi- 
ness. The same approximate ratio holds 
also on exclusive rights on airports, 
with about one-third having exclu- 
sive rights and the balance of the 
airports being open to competition 
from additional operators. About 60 
per cent of the airports surveyed have 
only one operator, the balance having 
2 or more. 

Eighty per cent of the operators 
replying to the questionnaire operate 
from publicly-owned airports. NATA’s 
analysis of the survey, made public 
during its recent annual meeting in 
Wichita, Kansas, was limited to this 
group. A separate analysis is being 


made for later release on the remain 
ing 20 per cent of the operators who 
operate from their own airports. 


Investments By Operators 


The survey analysis showed that 
operators have invested between $75 
and $100 million dollars, half in build- 
ings and facilities and the other half 
in equipment, including aircraft. 
Sales-wise, it is conservatively esti 
mated by NATA that the industry 
is grossing about $100 million an 
nually. A table, prepared from the 
questionnaires returned, is presented 
below to show the number of oper- 
ators per 100 who have investments 
in fixed assets and equipment, includ- 
ing aircraft: 

Fixed Equipment 


Category Investment Assets 
Less than $5,000 24 10 
$ 5,000-$10,000 17 18 
$10,000-$20,000 19 27 
$20,000-$30,000 12 17 
$30,000-$40,000 6 9 
$40,000-$50,000 8 7 
$50,000-$65,000 2 4+ 
$65,000-$80,000 7 1 
$80,000-$100,000 l 2 
Over $100,000 4 5 
Total 100 100 


This table shows that 62 per cent 
of the operators are in the $5,000-to- 
$50,000 category in fixed investments 
while 78 per cent are in the $5,000-to 
$50,000 classification with respect to 
equipment assets. The largest single 
group are in the $10,000-to-$20,000 
category for both fixed assets and 
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pment and 28 per cent have more 

$30,000 invested in both build- 
facilities and equipment. The aver- 
investment in fixed assets by all 
\tors reporting is $33,600 with 
00 as the average equipment in- 
ment. 


Annual Sales 


ompared with the above invest- 
ts, the average volume of annual 
for all operators reporting is 
),000. This is distorted by a few 
operations which gross in sales 
$1,000,000 a year. The table of 
as reported by operators is as 

Ws: 
Number Per 


Annual Sales 100 Operators 





5,000-$ 10,000 9 
10,000-$ 20,000 9 
20,000-$ 30,000 12 
30,000-$ 40,000 13 
40,000-$ 50,000 8 
50,000-$ 75,000 9 
75,000-$100,000 10 
100,000-$150,000 8 
150,000-$200,000 3 
200,000-$300,000 7 
iver $300,000 12 

Total 100 

This shows that operators may be 
grouped in three categories — 18 per 


are “small operators” grossing 
100 to $20,000 in sales annually; 
per cent are “medium operators” 
ning $20,000 to $100,000 in sales 
1 30 per cent are “large operators” 
ing annual sales of $100,000 and 
over. 
NATA’s survey thus establishes 
some interesting statistics by which 
“typical” airport service operator 
be measured. This “typical” op- 
tor must have an investment in 
| assets and equipment which is 
in relation to his annual sales — 
has $30,000 in fixed assets and 
inother $30,000 in equipment but his 
ual sales run about $60,000. 


Most Operators in Cities 
Under 100,000 


orty-five per cent of the operators 
reporting are located in cities of 
10,000 to 100,000 population, with 
25 per cent in cities of less than 
10,000 and 30 per cent in communi- 
ties of over 100,000. 

\bout 30 per cent of the operators 
ire located on Class 3 airports having 
3,500-ft. to 4,500-ft. runways, with 
the remaining two-thirds about evenly 
divided between larger and smaller air- 
ports. About two-thirds of the air- 
ports have surfaced runways and 
three-fourths of them are lighted. 

1 the case of 50 per cent of the 
op rators replying, both buildings and 
sits are under lease, while 30 per cent 


| 
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own their buildings on a [eased site. 
About 20 per cent have a combination 
lease under which they have leased 
buildings and have also built their own 
buildings on a leased site. Thus, about 
half of the operators have invested 
capital in building facilities. 

Two out of three airports covered 
by the survey have received federal 
aid, which means that CAA, under 
sponsor agreements with airport au- 
thorities, maintains a voice in the type 
of lease-hold which the operator can 
negotiate. 

NATA says one out of every four 
operators reported having had diff- 
culties in negotiating or re-negotiat- 
ing his present lease. This has added 
significance when it is realized that 
about three-fourths of the operators 
hold leases running for only 10 years 
and less. “In other words,” says 
NATA, “even though the bulk of the 
operators have been willing to settle 
for a temporary site, one-fourth of 
them have still run into snarls getting 
a location.” 


Average Operator in Business 
7 Years 


Significant facts regarding the ex- 
perience of operators were brought out 
by the survey. Three-fourths of the 
operators replying have been in busi- 
ness at their present locations for five 
years or more. Fifty-four per cent 
have been in business 5 to 10 years 
and 19 per cent from 11 to 30 years, 
with only 10 per cent having been in 
business 2 years or less. Thus the aver- 
age is 7.7 years of operating experi- 
ence by those surveyed. NATA com- 
ments on this in its report as follows: 

“By and far, large operators now 
in the business can be called old- 
timers. They have managed to de- 
velop their operations on a going-con- 
cern basis in the face of an operator 
mortality rate in the range of 5 out 
of 7 in the past 7 years. Accordingly, 
in any appraisal of the industry it 
must be realized that it is no longer 
in the infancy stage. 

“On the other hand, the fact that 

(Continued on page 34) 





ports than on small ones. 


profitable operation. 


emphasizing it now. 


Factors for Success 


NTERESTING observations have been made by C. B. Friday, 

director of New York’s state aviation bureau, on key factors 

in successful fixed-base operations. He said his bureau’s 1953 survey 

of aircraft service operators produced replies from which conclusions 
“can be stated with considerable confidence” as follows: 

1. Fixed-base operations are more likely to be profitable on large air- 


2. At airports about equal in size, the operator basing the greater 
number of active planes is more likely to be profitable. 
3. Major repair service is the factor which best distinguishes the 


4. Advertising by all of the profitable operators, while only half of 
the unprofitable operators do so, has an obvious lesson. 

5. Flight instruction and plane rental produces high revenue almost 
everywhere it is offered and is an obvious “must” for operators not 


Friday reported several other conclusions which he said can be accepted 
only tentatively because the survey evidence supporting them is not as 
clear as with those presented above. These are as follows: 

1. Aircraft sales and service is a leading revenue producer and should 
be seriously considered by operators now ignoring it. 





2. Gas and oil, sold by almost every operator, is a key revenue producer 
for only half of them. 

3. Charter service and hangar storage are two services considered 
important by unsuccessful operators far more often than by profitable 
operators. The former should examine the costs of these items to see 
whether expenses are cleared — or else try harder on other services which 
rank high at profitable bases. 

4. Air mapping and photography seems to be a good sideline for profit. 

“The best services to add,” the New York analysis advises, “would be 
those that produce revenue themselves and also serve to attract cus- 
tomers for other services. Thus a based plane means a potential customer 
for gas and oil, supplies and accessories and repairs. Sales and service 
of aircraft can lead to more based planes and, consequently more revenue 
from services offered. Major repairs generally involve the sale of neces- 
sary parts. Thus the operator can offer many potentially lucrative serv- 
ices but he is not likely to be successful if he fails to realize that the 
various services are tie-ins for each other and that when used as such 
are sure to increase income.” 
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Desert craters fade away as Here, another wing desigh 
camera records speed effect flaps violently from the pres- 
on new experimental wing. sure of the supersonic speed. 


Engineers mount cameras On California desert, rocket 
and X-wing on supersonic begins flight reaching 3 
rocket to test new design. times the speed of sound. 


Lockheed Scientists Shape the Forms ot 


Lockheed’s Expanding Science Center Improves Today’s Planes and Develops New Designs for 
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FIRST IN THE NATION'S ALL-WEATHER DEFENSE. Lockheed F-94 Starfires are jet interceptors loaded with electronics for almost automatic 
flight. Starfires protect vital U. S. cities, even in darkness or bad weather. For 8 years, Lockheed has built more jets than any other manufacturer. 
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LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 


Announcement 


Important news in the U.S. air- 

craft industry this month was 

establishment by Lockheed of 

anew Missile Systems Division, 

a separate organization inte- 

grating 10 years of research 

SCIENCE CEN- Ee and development in the field of 
TER — Future : electronics and pilotless air- 
forms of flight Le an craft. Important progress in 
ov oo weet current top-secret work at Lock- 
“ eoieciiiien heed prompted decision =” 
tablish new division in expand- 


and Science . ' : 
Building. ing field of automatic flight. 


—_——_—— a ee ee 


FIRST! FLYING RADAR 
STATION. Lockheed Su- 
per Constellations, with 
radar humps, provide 
Navy and U.S.A.F. with 
new concept of defense 

a new method of de- 
tecting an enemy hours 
in advance through ap- 
plied electronics. 


FIRST! ELECTRONIC SUB PA- 
TROL—Advanced models of 
Lockheed P2V Neptune Bombers 
give U.S. Navy long-range sub 
patrol with destructive power 
and advanced sonic devices. 


— tae ane = 
Parachuted to earth, rocket 
camera is recovered with 
film data vital for the future. TOMORROW'S MET- 
ALS. Planes 10 to 25 # 
years from now, cur- 
rently under study by 
Lockheed, will require 
new materials to with- 


ad stand tri-sonic speeds. 
Here, I ockheed scien- 
tist checks X-ray film of 


ne 
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new metal, 


the Era of Automatic Flight 


ee 


| 
} film strips take you behind the 
! how Lockheed scientists test- 
g designs for future aircraft COMING SOON —Look 
ymatic y faster than today’s. This is for other dramatic new 


Lockheed models soon 

of advanced research at Lock- ener *s . ; , 

eS ite including XF-104 Day 
ding Science Center. Scien- Superiority Fighter. 


rs work with nuclear energy, 


turer. 


raft. electronics systems, new 
ie era of automatic flight. 
discoveries in pure science 


d by Lockheed progress in 


nce, | ockheed’s science of de- 
“duced a radar-laden team of 
ilitary aircraft—flying radar 


nost automatic interceptors, 

ine patrol bombers. Skill i ; , : . 
I . kill in Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California, and Marietta, Georgia 

oduction enables Lockheed to 


different models simultane- 
; LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
all models are on schedule! 














ECONOMY, SAFETY, COMFORT 
and PERFORMANCE... 


c PIPER tcdition 





Throughout the years all Piper models have excelled in the true Piper tradi- 
tion of economy, safety, comfort and performance. The widespread public 
preference for these outstanding qualities is evidenced by the fact that in 
18 out of the last 20 years Piper has led in personal aircraft sales. 


Today's Pipers with their speed, range and utility continue to fulfill the Piper 
pledge to give the Piper owner more for his flying dollar. 


e Ask one of the firms listed to demonstrate how one of the Piper models can | 
save you valuable time and money. These firms are prepared to serve all 
your aircraft requirements. 


Arizona Texas 
ANDERSON AVIATION BROWN FLYING SERVICE 
COMPANY, INC. Municipal Airport 
Sky Harbor Airport San Antonio 
Phoenix | 
Louisiana-Mississippi 


JACK ROBINSON FLYING 


LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT SCHOOL 
Municipal Airport Meacham Field 
Baton Rouge, La. Fort Worth, Texas 
Oklahoma 
sacar 6 toean SOUTHWEST AIR RANGERS 
Municipal Airport International Airport 
Ponca City El Paso, Texas Midiand, Texas 











AIR REPORT 


(Continued from page 7) 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAF’' 
INC., is the new name of the form: 
division of United Aircraft Cor; 
which established the Dallas organi: 
tion as a separate corporation on Jan 
ary 1. 

CONTROL OF INTERCONTINE> 
TAL MANUFACTURING CO., IN¢ 
a major aircraft subcontract firm 
Dallas, has been acquired by Har: 
J. Silver, president, who recently pu 
chased all remaining common stock 
the company. Only 39 and one of t} 
youngest business executives of 
major company in the country, Silv« 
has directed Intercontinental polici 
since its organization in 1948. It ha 
produced almost every type of larg 
airframe sections for prime contra 
tors. 


A LOVE FIELD SALES OFFIC! 
AND PILOTS LOUNGE has be« 
established by Dal-Tex Aviation, Inc., 
Dallas dealer for Cessna sales and 
service at Highland Park Airport. Th« 
new office, located on the ramp be 
tween Southwest Airmotive and Bran 
iff Airways, enables Dal-Tex to pick 
up and deliver customer planes at 
Love Field while centering its serv 
icing, including Lear autopilot and 
radio installations for which it 
widely known, at Highland Park. 
Webb Thomas is in charge of th 
Love Field branch. 


NEW USE OF AIRPLANES IN 
BUSINESS is reported by Jim Gray, 
Beecheraft distributor in Dallas. He 
sold a Bonanza to Real Estate De- 
veloper Barney Dosterschill, who uses 
it to fly prospects over properties, 
showing from the air his property's 
location advantages and features. 


AIR TRAVEL COST WELL BE- 
LOW THAT OF ANY OTHER FORM 
OF TRANSPORTATION is among 
predictions for aviation during the 
next fifty years voiced by Glenn L. 
Martin in his Wright Brothers Lec- 
ture delivered in Washington on Dec. 
17 at the annual Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences’ celebration of the 
Wright Brothers’ flight. Other Mar- 
tin predictions: Fully automatic air- 
line flight operations through elec- 
tronic guidance and control equipment; 
flying boats with speeds matching 
those of equivalent landplanes but 
with greater capacity for passengers, 
cargo or weapons; helicopters carry 
ing all airline traffic over distances 
of 150 miles or less; nuclear-energy 
powered aircraft, first as bombers 
capable of multiple nonstop circum 
navigation of the globe and secondly 
as passenger airliners; 200-passenger 
iet airliners crossing the continents 
and the oceans in literally zero time 
the westerly direction, and inter-sté 
lar space ships with 25,000-mp! 
speeds. 
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PICK 


FOR PERFORMANCE 


You want good, solid, all-around performance in the plane you'll buy 
and that’s just why you'll pick the Piper Tri-Pacer. For Performance—along with 
safety, comfort, flying ease and economy—explains why 
more people are buying the Tri-Pacer than any other four-place business plane. 
They're getting performance with economy that makes plane ownership 
not only practical but a business necessity in these days when 


business comes to the man who gets there first and more often—by flying. 





Only fer thousands of dollars more do you get this performance 


SPEED — over 120 mph cruise QQ CLIMB —really nimble climb, 
light or loaded, for short fields or high-altitude airports 

& RANGE — over 575 miles on 36 gallons 

X ALTITUDE PERFORMANCE — fastest at 7000’, 

your Tri-Pacer equals sea-level performance at 12,000’. 

Remember, all this with simplified controls, 

spin-resistant characteristics and tricycle gear which make 

the Tri-Pacer the safest, easiest-to-fly plane available today. 

See the °54 Tri-Pacer at your dealer's today 


SEE WHY SO MANY 


IPER 


NEW NAVIGATION EASE Piper Aircraft Corporation Dept. F-1 


Flight-planned panel of Super Custom Tri-Pacer 











Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


0 Please send me new FREE brochure on Piper 


lets amateurs navigate like experts. Standard : 
t teu © I Tri-Pacer and Pacer. 


if under 18, check for SPECIAL brochure 


equipment includes full gyro instrumentation, 
with photos, drawings of all Piper planes. 


and a complete navigation package — VOR omni- 
range receiver, VHF transmitter and receiver, 
plus LF receiver and homing loop for standard Street 
broadcast and CAA ranges. Also available — 


automatic pilot. 


Nome 








Town State 
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prices range in between the two, de- 
pending on what the buyer wants in 


SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


(Continued trom page 18) : 
is in the neighborhood of $137,000. the way of extras. 
[his represents a “clean” aircraft — In addition to the aircraft, a buyer 
about the minimum available. Instal- gets five hours of free dual instruction 
lation of seats, plush fittings, and op- for his pilot plus a free four-week 
tional equipment can bring the price service course for his plane captain. 


all the way up to $150,000. Generally, Additional dual time comes extra. 


Operators of Bell Helicopters 


0. a ee operators. are using 270 commercial Bell helicopters 
in the United States and many foreign countries around the world. 
lorty-live of these operators use 150 Bells in the U. S., Alaska and Canada. 
By “commercial,” Bell Aircraft means all non-military models. 


U. S., Alaska and Canadian Operators 


Bell Aircraft Corporation’s Helicopter Division lists the following operators 
in the U. S., Alaska and Canada with the number of Bell machines operated 
by each: A-H Heiicopters, Inc., San Fernando, Cal., 5; Alaska Helicopters, Inc., 
(Rick), Anchorage, 7; Allied Helicopter Service, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 5; Arizona 
Helidusters, Tucson, 1; Associated Helicopters, Ltd., Edmonton, Alta, Canada, 
3; Chicago Seaplane Base, Inc., Lombard, Ill., 1; Currey Flying Service, Gales- 
burg, lil, 1; Department of Transport, Ottawa, Canada, 3; Economy Pest 
Control, Yakima, Wash., 4; Helicopter Aircraft Service, Weedsport, N. Y., 1; 
He:copter Air Service, Inc., Chicago, 7; Helicopter Services, Inc., Teterboro, 
N. J., 2; Hollinger-Ungava Transport, Ltd., Mont Joli, Quebec, Canada, 2; 
Hydro-Eiectric Power Commission, Toronto, Canada, 6; Johnson Flying Service, 
Missoula, Montana, 2; Kern Copters, Inc., Bakersneld, Cal., 6; LaMesa Heli- 
copters, LaMesa, Cal., 1; Lewis Aircraft Sales and Service, Lockport, Ill, 1; 
Rod More Aviation Services, Corpus Christi, Tex., 1; Morrison-Knudsen Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 4; New Engiand Helicopter Service, Hillsgrove, 
R. 1., 6; Canadian Helicopters, Ltd., 3; A. L. Newman, Kelseyville, Cal., 1; 
N. Y. City Potice Dept., 5; Okanagan Air Service, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 8; 
Ontario Dept. of Lands and Forests, Ottawa, Canada, 1; Petroleum-Bell Heli- 
copter Services, Inc., Lafayette, La., 14; Allen Platt, Chelan, Wash., 1; Port 
of N. Y. Authority, New York City, 2; Herman Poulin, Inc., Yakima, Wash., 3; 
Red Bank Airport, Red Bank, N. J., 1; Rick Helicopters, Inc., Los Angeles, 8, 
Rotor Aids, Ven.ura, Cal., 4; Southern Air Transport, Inc., Miami, Fla., 1; 
Spartan Air Services, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, 5; Suburban Propane Gas Corp., 
Whippany, N. J., 1; ‘lennessee Vatiey Authoricy, Shetfield, Ala., 4; U. S. vepi. 
of inverior, Vancouver, Wash., 2; U. S. De gt. of Interior, Phoenix, Ariz., 1; 
Helicopter Services of California, Stockton, Cal., 6; W. T. Waggoner Ranch, 
Vernon, Tex., 1; R. H. Welder Ranch, Sinton, Tex., 1; Wiggins Airways, Nor- 
wood, Mass., 3; World Wide Helicopters, Inc., San Francisco, 4; Hershey Young 
& Co., Ft. Morgan, Colo., 1. 


Foreign Operators 


Beil Aircraft lists the following foreign operators and the number of Bell 
he:icopters each operates: 

Aerotecnica, S. A., Caracas, Venezuela, 3; Aersilta, Milan, Italy, 1; Air 
Outre-Mer, Hanoi, Indo-China, 1; Argentine Naval Commission, New York City, 
6; British European Airways, Horley, Surrey, England, 2; Centre D’Assais en 
Vol, Bretigny sur Orge, France, 3; Chilean Air Force, Santiago de Chile, 3; 
Chinese Air Force, New York City, 2; Cia Hidro Electrica de Sao Francisco, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1; Colombian Air Force, Bogota, Colombia, 6; Direc- 
torate General of Agriculture, Baghdad, Iraq, 2; Electricite de France, Gard, 
France, 1; Escadrille 58, Toulon, France, 3; Fenwick, Paris, France, 5; Forrer- 
Fenwick, Zurich, Switzerland, 1; Gendarmerie Nationale, Paris, France, 1; 
Heiicoop Cooperative Agricole, Paris, France, 1; Imatron Voima Osakeynhtio, 
Heisinki, Fimiand, 1; irvin-Beil Heiicopier Saies, Ltd., Letchworch, Hercs, 
England, 1; Italian Air Ministry, Rome, Italy, 3; Italian Dept. of Agriculture, 
Rome, italy, 2; Mineraria Somaia, Lodi, Italy, 1; Ministere de Guerre, Paris, 
France, 2; Ministerio da Aeronautica, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 3; Nippon 
Machinery Trading Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, 16; Ostermans Aero AB, Stockholm, 
Sweden, 6; Governor of Parana, Curitibe, Brazil, 1; Philippine Air Force, 
Washington, D. C., 3; Prefecture de la Guyanne, French Guiana, 1; Head- 
quarters, RCAF Air Materiel Command,, Ottawa, Canada, 2; Royal Canadian 
Naval Air Station, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, 3; Royal Danish Air Force, Den- 
mark, 3; Royal Norwegian Air Force, Osla, Norway, 6; Sabena Belgian Air 
Lines, Brussels, Belgium, 3; Societe de Transports Aeriens, Alpesprovence, 
France, 3; Societe Aerienne de Recherches, Dakar, 1; Syndicat de la Cellulose 
Africaine, Brussels, Belgium, 1; T. A. Y. R., Buenos Aires, Argentina, 13; and 
Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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Servicewise, no sale is considered ¢ 
remote. In addition to service sch 
training given a buyer’s mechan 
helicopter technicians of the Unit 
Aircraft Corporation 
available should a mechanic get in o 
his head. In addition, Sikorsky iss 
a complete line of service manuals , 
abling any trained mechanic to 
just about all necessary maintenanc 
Sikorsky thinks well of the ser 
setup available to commercial opx 


Service 


tors. It sincerely feels no opera 
wants for help when needed. 

On the other hand, Sikorsky 
ficials are quick to point out bx 
sales and service setups are in a st 
of constant flux. They are willing 
learn right along with the operato 
Any operator is given a sympathe 
and interested ear whenever son 
thing unforseen comes up. 

By such interest and by keeping 
commercial sales and service picture 
flexible, Sikorsky Aircraft hopes to 
press its run-away lead in the tras 
port helicopter field and establish \ 
helicopter criteria which will make 
much of today’s theory tomorroy 
fact. xe 


BELL HELICOPTERS 


(Continued from page 19) 
service representatives on the payroll 
Today, Bell has 23 of its service ex 
perts stationed in the U. S., Canada, 
South America, Germany, Korea and 
Japan. They are available on call to 
any operator of a Bell helicopter, ser\ 
ing as trouble-shooters who help main 
tain the helicopters and offer instruc- 
tion in maintenance and repair. A 
factory service program has produced 
excellent “kits” for complete over- 
haul and modernization in the field. 
Used Bell helicopters are seldom found 
on the market, re-sale prices being 
high. Factory training courses have 
turned out 661 pilots and mechanics, 
of which 447 were civilians. 

There are a hundred or so uses to 
which the little Bells have been 
adapted. The petroleum industry, 
which pioneered in the business use of 
fixed-wing airplanes, was first to 
utilize helicopters and they are op- 
erated on a large scale in exploration 
for oil. Other notable uses include air 
mail, construction, police work, agri- 
cultural, power-line patrol, commercial 
fishing, livestock ranching, photog- 
raphy for movies and the press and 
executive transportation. 

Bell is intensifying its commercial 
sales efforts. No new commercial de- 
signs have been revealed, but it can be 
assumed that Bell is in a position to 
further numerous commercial develop- 
ments from its large and varied mili- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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How Lycoming helps America 


4d . 4a 
grow stronger wings 


Pioneer in air-cooled engines, Lycoming now 
makes important contributions to jet progress 


Over 25 vears ago, Lycoming created its first aircraft 


engine. Today. Lycoming builds 54 different 


reciprocating engines Ww 


ith a horsepower range from 


65 to 1525— including America’s only geared and 


supercharged air-cooled 


engines in the 100-h.p. class. 


In the field of jet power, Lycoming produces high- 


quality precision parts and major assemblies. From 


att 
Lycoming come engine components for J-47 jet 


engines 


landing gear . 


Do vou need dependable air-cooled power . 


main leg cylinders for F-86 Sabrejet 


, complete gearboxes for J-10 jet engines. 


precision 


parts ... or any other of the diversified services listed 


with our signature? Ly 


‘oming’s wealth of creative 


engineering ability . 2'2 million square feet of floor 
space .. . and 6,000-plus machine tools stand ready to 


serve you. Whatever your problem 


Just off the press! “Tur 
Lycomine Story’’... 40 inter- 
esting, illustrated pages show- 
ing many wavs Lycoming is 
ready to help you. Write for 
it on your letterhead. 
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. look to Lycoming! 











LOOK AT AMERICA'S 
WHO LOOK TO LYCOMING 


* 


AERO DESIGN AND ENGINEERING COMP 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPA 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COM 
DOMAN HELICOPTERS, INC, 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORPOR 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
CHEVROLET-AVIATION ENGINE DIVISK 
DETROIT TRANSMISSION DIVISION 
CADILLAC MOTORCAR DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


KAMAN HELICOPTER CORPORATION 
NAVY BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


LEADERS 


ANY 


NY 


PANY 


ATION 


N 


NEW IDEA FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
PIASECK!I HELICOPTER CORPORATION 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
RYAN AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC, 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INCORPORATE 
U. S. ARMY ORDNANCE 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 
CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 





Aircraft Engines, Industrial and Tank Engines, Engine Overhaul, Generating Units . . . Turbine 


and Research, Engineering Design and Development, Hardened and Ground-Precision Parts, Gears and 


Machine Parts . 


FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


“«~Lycomin 


DIVISION OF CG J 0 
sronr, vs. (Lea 


AM 


Engineering 


. . Complete Assemblies, Heat-Treating and Plating, Steel Fabrication, Castings, Boilers 































How to Get the Most 
Qut of Your Cessna 


Practically all Cessna owners today use their 
airplanes for the same reason — they need the 
most efficient and most flexible transportation 
available. 





Hundreds of Cessna owners depend on the Au- 
thorized Cesna Service Stations listed below for 
their transportation needs — Authorized Cessna 
Service is their assurance that business planes are 
always ready to go, always in top condition for 
reliability, performance and comfort. 


If you use your Cessna for important business 
needs, insist on Authorized Cessna Service at the 
Cessna Service Stations listed below. Their record 
for dependability and satisfaction is endorsed by 
the factory. Their long-established, factory-super- 
vised Flat Rate Service guarantees every Cessna 
owner three important things: 


and time-required quotation based on 
hundreds of job studies covering vir- 
tually all your maintenance needs. 


] You get an accurately quoted price 


You get genuine Cessna parts and 
factory-trained workmanship. 


stand behind every job for your fullest 


3 You save money and time and we 
satisfaction. 


More and more Cessna owners are recognizing the 
importance of these Flat Rate Service advantages. 


To make the most of your Cessna’s usefulness, 
visit the Authorized Cessna Service Stations listed 
below. 
















These progressive Cessna Authorized Service Shops offer flat-rate service. 


Aircraft Sales Company 
Meacham Field 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Aviation, Inc. 
15th Street Air Park 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Champ’s Flying Service 
Municipal Airport 
El Paso, Texas 


Clinton Aviation Company 
Stapleton Airfield 
Denver, Colorado 


Dal-Tex Aviation, Inc. Southwestern Skyways, Inc. 
Highland Park Airport, Dallas, Texas New Municipal Airport 


Hair Flying Service 


Harding Field ° 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana Service 


Howard Aero Service 
San Antonio International Airport 


: Midland Airport 
. San Antonio, Texas Midland, Texes 
Ragsdale Flying Service Yingling Aircraft, Inc. 
Municipal Airport Municipal Airport 
Austin, Texas Wichita, Kansas 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Kenneth Starnes Aviation 
Adams Field; Little Rock, Arkansas 


West Texas Flying Service 
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Top Performer... Now Proved and Improved 


It’s °54’s “Smoothest” Airplane 


America’s most widely acclaimed new 
airplane—the powerful Cessna 180 
now offers you greater performance, 
beauty and value than ever ina brilliant 
1954 model! ¢ ‘ompletely service-proved 
refined and improved in dozens of 





™ 


Less 


AIAMCRAFT COMPANY 


A 








Living Room” Comfort Aloft 


Step in! Stretch out! Here you'll find 
more foot and leg room, more over-all 
comfort than in any other airplane in 
the 180 class. A powerful heating-venti- 
lating system keeps you comfortable 
in every season, at every altitude. 


NUARY, 1954 








ways, it’s quieter and smoother, cruises 
over 150 m.p.h., offers full 4-place com- 
fort, brilliant new interior and exterior 
colors and styling and yet the Cessna 
180 is still $6000 under the nearest 
competitor. Only $12,950! 


Smoothest Power Possible 


.So smooth that when the engine is 
running, you can even rest a glass of 
water on the cowling without disturb- 
ing the water! ... flashing 6-cylinder 
power with automobile economy. Eight 





brand-new engine improvements. 








Over 150 m.p.h. cruising speed! 





Faster take-offs! 







Greater stability! 








Shorter, Best 
slower landings! high-altitude 
performance! 


Longer range with y 
greater load! v 8 More horsepower per pound! 


No Other Airplane Can Match Cessna 180’s 
All-Round Performance! 


New Exterior Baggage Door . Fuel System (60 gals.) ... Easy 
New Color Striping... New Up- — conversion forskis, floats or cargo. 
holstery ... New Sloping Map For more information, see nearest 
Compartment .. .“‘Para-Lift'’ Cessna dealer (listed in yellow 
Flaps... World’s Safest, Smooth- pages of your telephone book) 
est Landing Gear... Extra or write Cessna Aircraft Co., 


Sound-Proofing...Gravity-Feed Dept. FM-2, Wichita, Kansas. 




















































4 gor and rescue 
missions by the Civil 
\ir Pavrol, a major activity 
directed by the U. S. Air Force 
Air Rescue Service, are taking 
on wider scope with winter fly 
ing difficulties. Periodic practice 
missions keep CAP units sharp 
n their search technique and the 
newest development in training 
was a recent Texas Wing search 


and rescue mission conducted by 
women members—the Civil Air 
Patrol’s first all-woman SAR- 
CAP 

Major Marian Guiberson, as- 
sistant director of operations on 
he Texas Wing staff, was mis- 
sion commander, assisted by 
First Lieut. Florence Willess, 
Texas Wing assistant adjutant. 
Bad weather the day before and 





First All-Woman SARCAP 





Maj. Marian Guiberson 


l 
instrument conditions the morning of the one-day all-out mission held 
down participation, but despite the weather 68 planes and 297 persons, 
including 50 CAP cadets, took part in the exercise. It was conducted at 
Austin, Texas, based in tents on the municipal airport with Ragsdale 
Flying Service cooperating. Sorties flown totalled 97 and 187 hrs. 45 
mins. in air time was logged during the mission. 

Colonel James Camp, Texas Wing commander, praised the first all- 
woman SARCAP, saying it scored 131 points out of a possible 150 score 
in grading performed by the 47th Squadron of the Air Force Air Rescue 
Service, based at Ellington Field. “It was by far the best planned and 
best directed SARCAP of record,” said Camp. “Women members stayed 
by their posts and worked more diligently at their assignments than 
men have done in past exercises. They certainly justified all the con- 
fidence and interest of the Air Force 
all CAP search missions are made possible.” 


Service under which 








FAIRCHILD’S JET 
(Continued from page 17) 
non-stop coast-to-coast operation 
would be provided with external wing 
tanks. Estimated performance includes 
take-off over a 50-ft. obstacle within 





110-YR.-OLD WALTER WILLIAMS of 
Franklin, Tex., is shown above in a Cessna 
170 flown by Henry Hejl as the oldster 
took his first airplane ride. Flight was 
from Coulter Field at Bryan, Tex., oper- 
ated by R. J. Cardwell. Mr. Williams was 
22-yr.-old Confederate war vet when Abe 


Lincoln was assassinated. 
(Photo by Roland Chatham.) 





2,600 ft. at 75,000-lb. gross weight, 
with a landing roll of 2,500 ft. using 


presjdent; James 


brakes alone. “By employing revers: 
thrust in combination with standard 
brakes, it will land in 1,400 ft.,” th 
Fairchild announcement said. 

The proposed Fairchild has a 10¢ 
ft. span, length of 98 ft. 7 ins., an 
height of 31 ft. 8 ins. The horizonta 
stabilizer is located atop the vertica 
fin. The design features the “cusp 
wing, a hybrid developed from 
delta and conventional straight win; 
This is said to retain the delta’s ad 
vantage of having root thickness f; 
maximum structural strength as we 
as sufficient space for engine, gear an 
fuel. At the same time, it offers t} 
straight wing’s extended wing-tip o 
higher aspect ratio for increased rang 
more trailing edge for flaps an 
ailerons and the straight wing’s st 


bility at low speeds. * * * 


BELL COPTERS 


(Continued from page 26) 

tary rotorcraft projects. These a: 
known to include a_ tandem-roto 
transport of at least DC-3 capacity 
for which twin turbine power plant 
are indicated commercially; a high 
performance convertiplane and, Bell’ 
latest project, a lightweight helicopte 
using a 280-hp. Artouste turbine 
These and other activities indicate that 
Bell will sooner or later be in a posi 
tion to cover most of the needs of 
rapidly growing commercial market 
However, the company will probably) 
continue to devote its efforts primaril) 
to military and government sales and 
development. * * * 





AIRCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS AND MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS were photographed (above) at the eleventh annual ADMA meeting 
St. Louis recently. Seated, left to right, are L. W. Trees of Bendix-Scintilla, pas! 


Riddle of Narco, vice president; Lawrence Zygmunt of Genera 
Aircraft Supply, president; R. S. Northington of Piedmont Aviation, vice president, anc 
G. B. Van Dusen of Van Dusen Aircraft, advisory board member. Directors (standing 
left to right) are F. D. Morrison, Champion Spark Plug; V. R. Knudsen, Standard Aer 
Engine; W. G. Smith, Air-Parts, Inc.; R. J. Montgomery, GM Packard Electric; R. G 
Diehl, MacWhyte Co.; J. D. Gibboney, Bendix; C. R. Irons, Air Associates and L. F 
Bollo, Standard Aircraft Equipment. 
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Geared to Perfection awn Engine Overhaul 
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Complete, Modern 
Shops Staffed 
By 200 
Outstanding 


Engine Technicians 





Each Engine Scientifically 
Checked Thoroughly By 
Specialists In 
Dallas Airmotive’s 
New Advanced 
Engine Test Stands 





CAA APPROVED 
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Your maintenance costs 





can be reduced through 
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eecheraft Certified Serice 


Here are a few important reasons why: 
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To obtain the best service for your Beechcraft visit the Certified Beechcraft Service Stations listed. 


AIRCRAFTSMEN, INC. 


Will Rogers Field 
Oklehoma City, Oklahoma 


ALAMO AVIATION, INC. 


Municipa! Airport 
San Antonio, Texas 


ANDERSON AIR ACTIVITIES 


Genera! Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Truax Field, Madison, Wisc. 


ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP. 


Teterboro Airport, (25 minutes from Times Square) 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
Logan Airport, East Boston, Mass. 


ATLANTIC AVIATION SERVICE 
New Castile County Airport, Wilmington, Delaware 


BUTLER CO., AVIATION DIVISION 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, Ill. 
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CURREY SANDERS AIRCRAFT CO., INC. ROSCOE TURNER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
Downtown Municipal Airport, Shreveport, La. Municipal Airport, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CUTTER-CARR FLYING SERVIC 


E, INC. 


West Mesa Airport, Albuquerque, New Mexico J. D. REED CO., INC. 


Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas 


GRAY AIRCRAFT SVC. CO., INC. 


D. A. Cody, Service Mgr. 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


TOPEKA AIRCRAFT SALES & SERVICE 


Municipal Airport, Topeka, Kansas 


HUNTER FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


Hunter Field, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ROD MORE AVIATION SERVIC 


Cuddihy Field, P. O. Box 556, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


OHIO AVIATION COMPANY 
Dayton Municipal Airport, Vandalia, 


PACIFIC AIRCRAFT SALES CO. Wings Field, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


Oakland Airport, Oakland, California 





TRADEWIND AIRPORT CORP. 
ES Tradewind Airport, Amarillo, Texas 


TULSAIR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
Hangar 5, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Ohio 
WINGS, INCORPORATED 






Philadelphia International Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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All Beechcraft airplanes are designed and built to 
possess more strength than is required by govern- 
ment regulations. Beechcrafts have a plus factor 
which is intended to provide long life for the 
airplanes and extra safety for their occupants. 


The photograph above shows the right wing of a 
T-34 (Mentor) Beechcraft after it hit an aerial 
cable in a canyon at full cruising speed. The cable 
did not break, but almost stopped the Beechcraft 
ind spun it around, 350 feet above the canyon 


The Beechcraft T-34 trainer 
is now in production for the 
U. S. A. F. and the military 
services of friendly foreign 
governments. 





the PLUS factor 








floor. The skill of the military pilot was so great 
that he was able to regain flying speed and con- 
trol before reaching the canyon floor. The T-34 
Beechcraft trainer was flown back to its base and 
made a normal landing. Examination showed that 
damage was confined to the superficial con- 


tusions and abrasions shown in the photograph. 


This is another example of the plus factor in 


Beechcraft construction. 








eechcratt 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Jilds: USAF T-34A ¢ USAFL-23A e¢ USAF C-45H e USN SNB-5 


(\UARY, 1954 


Model 35 Bonanza * Model 50 Twin-Bonanza © Model 18 Executive Transport 








































































IF YOU OPERATE 










OR MAINTAIN AIRPLANES= 


not a “‘fancy-Dan” piece of equipment that can be 


excluded on the basis of budget-itis. 


It is equipment that makes flying safer, because 


it lets you foresee difficulties before 
failures. 


The Land-Air Engine Analyzer pays for itself in 


materials, time, and labor saved. 


It does analyze vibration as well as ignition. 
And—ready to go—it is the lowest priced unit on 


the market today. 


LAND-AIR, INC. 
General Offices: 


201! North Wells Street, Chicago 10, Illinois J 


_ SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET un \ 


Let’s face facts. The Land-Air Engine 


they 


Analyzer is 


hee yme 





A 


Engine Analyzer 
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AIRPORT LEASES 
(Continued from page 21) 
only 5 per cent have been in busine: 
for one year and another 5 per cen 
have been in business for only tw 
years represents a rather profoun 
commentary on the industry. Eith 
new capital and talent do not regar 
the outlook in the industry as bein 
promising with respect to the grow 
of general aviation or the barriers 
the way of investing in the indust 
are so great that new capital is + 

luctant to take the risk. 

“In view of the fact that the pa 
three years has witnessed a gradual but 
steady increase in the utilization of 
the private type aircraft for business 
travel and the agricultural and indus 
trial use of this type aircraft has in- 
creased impressively, it is reasonable 
to assume that the barriers placed in 
the way of new capital and talent are 
largely the causes for new blood avoid- 
ing » the industry. 
is clear that the difficulty in obtain- 


From the survey, it 


ing security of site is among those 
barriers.” 
> 
Lease Recommendations 


NATA issued some 


recommendations intended as a guide 


In its report, 


for its members in negotiating for an 
airport site. These include the fol 
lowing: 

In cases where the operator erects 
his own hangar, shop or office, a lease 
should be in perpetuity or for maxi- 
mum term permitted under existing 
laws with provision for an option on 
a longer term if, as and when per- 
mitted by future changes laws or 
charter provisions. Ownership in fee 
simple should be seriously considered 
by both the operator and authorities 
administering public airports; ad- 
vantages of this include greater stabili- 
ty for the operator, better service and 
better maintenance, and more prac- 
tical financing of construction costs. 

Where the airport owns the build- 
ing facilities, operator should seek a 
lease for minimum of 10 years with 
optional renewal for 5-yr. minimum 
but preferably another 10 years. Site 
security gives operator incentive to 
build his business on a sound and 
permanent basis. If operator assumes 
building maintenance, he should be 
given an option to acquire the build- 
ine and site in fee simple. 

If the overator has purchased a site 
and erected his own building, rental or 
franchise payment fee should be based 
on the volume of aircraft fuel con- 
sumed and sold. If operator has leased 
the site on which he erected his build- 
ing facilities, rental should be based 


on a square footage or front footage 


basis, the amount varying with aif- 
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size and volume of activity on 
airport; in addition, fee covering 
5 ichise or right to operate from the 
ort should be based on aircraft 
| sold and consumed. 
n cases where the airport provides 
site and buildings, it is recom- 
ded that rental be based on a flat 
imum rental for the building fa- 
ties and that a fee be paid covering 
franchise or right to operate on 
basis of aircraft fuel sold and 
sumed. In this case, an independ- 
appraisal should establish current 
value of buildings and the flat 
nimum rental, exclusive of any 
i nge considerations such as utilities, 
itor service, living quarters, etc., 
uld be based on a maximum useful 
of the facilities. For example, an 
sting structure with a useful life 


' : f 25 years and valued at $25,000 


ould be depreciated at $1,000 an- 
illy and this sum would be re- 
ptured from rental payments, along 
th a return on investment of 4 to 
per cent annually or about $1,000 
$1,250. Finally, insurance, main- 


se , 
tenance and taxes (if any) could be 
computed, $500 insurance being ex- 
ected and 1 per cent per year for 
naintenance or $250. Adding these, 
me i the sum would be $2,750 to $3,000 
ide nnually (n re d 
innu, O taxcs are assumed on 
no | sublic! .d- proper 1 thi 
publicly-owned property) and_ this 


vould represent the rental required in 


such an example. 
-— : Commenting on its suggestions, 





















Ase NATA said there are almost as many 
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ing 
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or 
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ties 
id- 
yili- 
ind ~ ee 
rete stece 
sts. 
sild- 
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with 
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Site 

to 

and 
imes 
1 be 
uild- SUPPLY DROPPING has been provided 

; by Ve Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 

. site tor its Beaver, shown with externally- 
sl or carried supply containers. Four wing con- 
oe a : tainers carry 250 Ibs. each and a belly 
Dasee ' contoiner carries 800 lIbs., for an 1,800- 
con- : ppable payload. Pressing a button 
eased on the pilot's control wheel releases the 
me: containers selectively or simultaneously. 
sal The ‘atest Beaver is a triple-threat agri- 
Da see = 2! combination model which is out- 
otage tec to dust, spray or drop supplies. 
uif- 
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PEPER LEE . 
Mi Kicress eqn: © 
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Back in 1927, Charles Lindbergh hopped the Atlantic— 
one way—in his “Spirit of St. Louis” plane, and furnished 


the news story of that decade. 
/ 


During the past summer, Peter Gluckmann touched his tiny 
Luscombe down on California soil after spanning the Amer- 
ican Continent and the Atlantic, not once but twice, and 
created scarcely a ripple outside his own home town. 


The matter-of-fact acceptance of that round-trip trans- 
Atlantic flight, in a plane strictly stock except for wing tanks, 
speaks volumes for the strides made by aviation in the 
26-year interval between the two events. With airplanes 
hopping oceans every day, neither Peter Gluckmann nor 
the public seems to have viewed his flight as other than 
routine. 


Mr. Gluckmann undertook that flight entirely on his own 
initiative, asking no help from Continental Motors or anyone 
else. Nevertheless, as manufacturer of the C90 engine on 
which he staked his life, this com- 
pany naturally finds intense satis- 
faction in its outcome . . . in the 
fact that Continental stamina, fine 
product of advanced engineering 
and strictest quality control, has 
again proved equal to a challenge 
far greater than could possibly be 
encountered in normal use. 





[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 










































































The 





v. nbn ‘ 4 
FITTED WiiH I.C.D. ROTOR 
BRUSH EQUIPMENT 





. GROSS WEIGHT . 


. SPRAYING SPEED . 
ALTITUDE 
. FUEL CAPACITY 


NO US WN — 








POSTAL STATIO? 








. SPRAY TANK CAPACITY 
EFFECTIVE SWATH WIDTd 


. THE JETTISON VALVES W : 
TO 18 GALS. IN SEVEN SECONDS. 


I 


These Facts Speak 





AERIAL 
SPRAY 
MODEL 


WITH I. C.D. ROTOR BRUSH OR BOOM AND NOZZLE 
TYPE EQUIPMENT 


- 5100 
. « 24) U.S. Gals. 
- « « 90 Feet. 
100 M.P.H. 
10 Feet. 
o « « « WS US. Gate. 
‘LL REDUCE 180 U.S. GALS. 


For 


Themselves 







2 ~ ~ 


THE JETTISON VALVES OPEN 





LARGE 5” DIAM. FiLLER NECK 
ON EACH SIDé 





WIND DRIVEN SIMPLEX PUMP 


We will -ledly fur ich more cémple'e information 


THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LI] 


dix ) 











CHEROKEE AIRPARK IS NEW NAME 
FOR COMMERCIAL AIRPORT at Tulsa 
Okla. Owner A. M. Horrall says “Com 
mercial’ was good name when he bought 
it in 1933 but now conflicts with the city’: 
municipal field — people keep calling or 
the phone about airline schedules. Lo 
cated 5 miles southeast of downtowr 
Tulsa, Cherokee Airpark provides bus 
ness fliers with concrete runways, majc 
overhaul and repair, storage for trans 
ents, taxi service, coffee shop and res 
rooms. Bob Gallant is manager. 


rental plans as there are operators. 
uniformity of principle should | 
established which would be applicab! 
to varying situations, it points out. It 
studies showed fees based on hours o 
flight or number of aircraft to be t 

difficult to record and inaccurate as 

gauge of over-all business volume. T! 
most practical method of arriving 

a fee for an operator’s use of an ai 

port is thought to be a charge based 
on aircraft fuel consumed and sold 
This is easy to calculate because tl 

fuel pumps quickly give the figure 
and fuel consumed and sold is tl 

most accurate all-around gauge of 
business volume done by an airport 
operator. Serious consideration has 
been given to plans based on a per 
centage of gross sales. However, 
NATA said determination of a fair 
percentage is difficult because of the 
varying characteristics of an opera 
tors’ business. Even in established re 
tail business, a wide variation exists 
in percentages charged within the 
same type of stores. Rental payment 
based on volume of aircraft fuel con 
sumed and sold is preferred, the Asso 
ciation said. 

Although about one-third of the 
operators replying to the question- 
naire feel they should hold exclusive 
airport operation rights, NATA re 
ported it is doubtful that the operator 
actually benefits from an exclusive 
franchise since federal aid is auto- 
matically denied when such is the case 
and this is important for the future 
even though no federal aid is presently 
available. In cases where an airport 
is not likely to have enough traffic to 
support more than one operator, 
NATA suggests that the franchise and 
lease contain a provision requiring any 
other operator to provide comparable 
facilities both in buildings and equip- 
ment as a guard against unfair com- 
petition. 

NATA recommended that overa- 
tors should not be prohibited from en- 
gaging in non-aviation business. 

The group feels that an operator 
would be unwise not to insist on the 
right to sell aircraft fuel. This rivht 
should be an integral part of an air- 
port oneration. Whether fuel sales 
are profitable or not, they lead to sale 
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JET COOLING AND MUFFLING SYS- 
TEMS are covered by basic patents pur- 
chased recently by Fletcher Aviation 
Corp., Pasadena, Calif., from Professor 
Otto C. Koppen of ine Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Fletcher produces 

coolers and mufflers for 185, 205 and 
225-hp. Continental Navions: The picture 
shows Fletcher's John Thorp (right), 

ect engineer, and L. D. Bonham, 
hief engineer, examining their augmentor 

tubes. 


other services, accessories and ail 


In three-fourths of the cases re- 
ted in the survey, the airport owner 
vides for airport maintenance. The 
ler provides a separate airport man- 
in 58 per cent of the airports sur- 
ed with the operator also serving 
manager in the other cases, three- 
s of whom receive no compensa- 
for this service. Where the opera- 
does receive compensation for 


bling as airport manager, it is 


illy in the form of a credit against 








om 
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the rental to be paid. Farming opera- 
tions are carried on by 45 per cent of 
the airports covered by the survey, 
with about one-third of the farm- 
ing rights being held by the airport 
operator. 

About 70 per cent of the airport 
operators reported having but one to 
seven persons on their staffs. Half of 
this group had only one to 3 persons 
and the other half employ 4 to 7. 


Satisfied Customers 









MR. DON BEELER 
Chief Pilot 
Delhi Oil Corp 
Dallas, Texas 








Are Our Best Recommendation 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE, 


Only 5 per cent employ more than 30 
persons. The other 25 per cent have 
from 8 to 30 employes. 

Generally, airport operators offer a 
diversified service including flight 
training, aircraft sales and service, 
charter, aerial cropping, storage, gaso- 
line sales and other activities such as 
a:rial patrol and photography. This 
was indicated by 80 per cent of the 
operators replying. * * *® 


















An interior view of the Delhi DC-3 


Within the past four years we have accomplished 34 
major maintenance and modification jobs on the 
business airplane fleet of the Delhi Oil Corporation. 


inc. 





Me ole ee P.O. BOX 7307 * DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ (GARLAND AIRPORT) 


Se Le 
The U.S. AIR FORCE selects 


TURBO COMPOUNDS 


(Ss to provide new range, speed, and payload for the 





FAIRCHILD “FLYING BOXCAR” 


,f! CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION -« 


WOOD-RIDGE, WN. J. 
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Oxygen For 
Cabin System 


ABIN oxygen systems are 

providing business execu- 
tives comfort and safety in over-flying 
the weather to maintain important 
schedules. Low fuel 
smoother flights and higher speeds 
are added benefits. 

One example of modern cabin sys- 
tems is furnished by a Lockheed Lode- 
star operated by Federated Petroleum 
Co. of Calgary, Canada. It was 
equipped by Potter Aircraft Service, 
Inc., of Glendale, Calif., with the Scott 
8500 Fixed Oxygen System. Two sup- 
ply bottles behind the forward bulk- 
head feed through a Scott 8550 Regu- 
lator. It is manually adjusted to supply 


consumption, 





Outlets for oxygen are shown by each seat just above the air vents (above) in Federated 
Petroleum's Lodestar. Two-bottle supply and regulator are shown at right. 


TW, has selected — and reordered — 
ELECTRONIC FLIGHT DUPLICATORS 


CURTISS-WRIGHT =, 


CORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 






which allow normal  conversatio: 
Earle M. Scott, president of Scott 
Aviation Corp., congratulated Potter 
Aircraft for the excellence of its Lode 
star installation. os. Ff? = 


correct flow at altitudes up to 30,000 
feet, far beyond the plane’s ceiling. 
Oxygen is piped to each seat and 
passengers can plug into the system 
at any time, using disposable masks 





Earle M. Scott, oxygen equipment manufacturer, is shown at right above by the Federated 
Petroleum Lodestar with Charles Potter (second from left) of Potter Aircraft Service 
and Air Associates Sales Representative Morrow and Fred Twomey, Air Associates vice 
president and branch manager. Many executive transports are using Scott oxygen 


systems for cabin passengers. 
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To Keep Pilot Skill at Its Peak... 
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Cuestions and Answers 


for Airport Operators 


Gifts and Favors for Airport Managers 


)UESTION: Christmas has come 
and gone, but it left behind a problem 
| didn’t anticipate. This is the end of 
my first year as an airport manager 
and my first Christmas as one. Com- 
pletely unforeseen, I received a num- 
ber of gifts the day before Christmas. 
They varied from a calendar to a 
turkey from the biggest local taxicab 
company. However, the usual gift 
was a jug. 

What gives me pause to write you 
is this: I’ve tried to operate with ab- 


Ml gf OO AO 


January 2 to 31 





solute impartiality, yet I’ve had to 
bear down on one of the operators. 
He came in all smiles and sat down 
and talked for fifteen minutes and left 
me a package — another fancy bottle 
of bourbon. I’ve checked and there 
are no rules that I can find against 
accepting presents like that. Never- 
theless, I’ve felt uncomfortable about 


NEW CESSNA 170- 


these gifts ever since. Not the calen- 
dar, of course, but those which had a 
monetary value, even though the value 
is modest. 

What would you consider the ethics 
of such a situation? I couldn’t turn 
the gifts down without appearing 
stiff-necked, could I? 


ANSWER: Right. There is nothing 
unusual or unethical about things like 
that. A lot of airport managers had 
the same kind of Christmas, which is 
a time to forget friction and disagree- 
ment. In the small world which is an 
airport, the folks making their living 
there enjoy a certain kind of intimacy, 
sometimes fiercely competitive, but 
still one representing a common front 


NEW LOW PRICE 





All - Metal — 4 - Place — Nou 


ONLY #8295 


More Than Ever, Your Best Buy 
in the Low-Price Field! 


Here it is! America’s only 4- e, al 
metal airplane in the low-price field 


the beautiful 1954 Cessna 170. Eleven all-new 


features. Cruises at over 120 m.p.h.! Smoot! 
quiet 6-cylinder engine is highest-powered u 
low-price field. Smart new interior and ex 


terior colors and trim. More airplane than ev 


yet the price has been lowered to $8295! 


120 Ths 


Pare” Lat rn Ae 


Fa 


= “hie: = 


Pull ¢ Place Comfort 





“PARA-LIFI 
slow landings, 


a quarter to 


and VENTILATION instrument panel 
Fresh warm air or fresh cool air to seats two vard-wide cabin doors 





Only Cessna 170 Offers You These ‘“‘Extra Value” 
Features in the Low-Price Field 


FLAPS for short, every passenger. Living room com- 


quick take-offs fort at all altitudes, in all seasons! 


FULL 4-PLACE COMFORT with 6§.CYLINDER ENGINE, more 


luggage—or—2-place with 


cylinders than any other airplane 


n of cargo engine in the 170 price range! 
BEST ALL-ROUND VISIBILITY 

both over-the-nose and in flight 
Compare it with any other airplane! 


BEST HEAT 


ALSO: Flush-riveted wing struts 

windshield defroster easier-to- 
use trim tab wheel improved 
foam - rubber 


Ragsdale Flying Service is prepared to make prompt delivery on all Cessna 
models. Our sales staff will be happy to demonstrate the mode! of your choice. 


Ragsdale Flying Service 


Municipal Airport 
Austin, Texas 
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The U. S. NAVY selects... 
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~~ TURBO COMPOUNDS 


for faster, long-range patrol with the 
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Flottorp! 


BONANZA 


FLOTTORP REPLACEMENT 
BLADES CAN BE RE-TIPPED 
GIVING YOU EXTRA SAVINGS! 


Yes, Flottorp blades for Bonanzas 
can be re-tipped at very low cost! 
No need to buy a new set of blades 
when your Bonanza is equipped with 


And, your set of replacement Flot- 
torp blades gives added savings be- 
cause a blade set costs as little as 
$299.00! Write for full information, 
or see your dealer. 














FLOTTORP CONTROLLABLE 
PITCH PROPELLERS FOR 65 
to 90 h. p. PLANES NOW AS 
LOW AS $189.00! 

















































Albuquerque, N. M. 
Cutter-Carr 
Service, Inc 


Amityville, L. 1., N. Y. 
Zahn's Airport, Inc 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Aero Service and 
Supply Co 


Brownsville, Tex. 
Southwest Aviation, 
Inc. 


Compton, Calif. 
Nagel! Aircraft Sales 


Dalias, Tex. 
Southwest 
Airmotive Co 


Deer Pork, L. |., N. Y. 
Mid-Isiand Air 
Service 


Englewood, Colo. 
Englewood Airport 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Wayne Aviation 
Corp. 


Henrietta, N. Y. 
Hylan Aircraft 
Supply Co. 


Huron, $. D. 
Dakota Aviation Co 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Roscoe Turner 
Aeronautical Corp 


Miami, Fia. 
Florida Aviation 
Corp. 


No. Hollywood, Calif. 
West Coast 
Propeller Co 








SEE YOUR FLOTTORP DISTRIBUTOR: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Aircraftsmen, Inc. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Lang Aircraft 
Supplies 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
Palo Alto 
Airport, Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 
National Aviation 
Supply Co. 


Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Maxwell Aircraft 
Service 


St. Cloud, Minn. 
Van's Air 
Service, Inc. 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Sacramento Sky 
Ranch, Inc. 


Santee, Calif. 
Southern Cal 
Airmotive 


Sioux City, Ia. 
Graham Flying 
Service 

Tampa, Fia. 
Airco Aviation 
Corporation 


Vancouver, Wash. 
L. W. Hubert 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Westair, Inc. 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wichita Falls Air 
Transport Co 


Woodbury, N. J. 
Centra! Aero 
Supply, Inc. 


FLOTTORP 
Manufacturing Co. 


World's Oldest Builders of 
Aircraft Propellers 


Airport, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





in endeavor and understanding. 

The time for you to worry is the 
Christmas that passes without a token 
of any kind in the name of friendship. 
When that happens it’s like seeing 
your name in an uncomplimentary 
light on the toilet wall. 

There are two things 
against. The first is gifts so substan- 
tial as to appear to be intended to 
place you under obligation. 

Despite the fact that you know no 
gift could make you favor one at the 
disadvantage of others, you would be 
operating under false pretenses if you 
allowed any giver to believe he had 
bought your preference by accepting 
his substantial gift. In fact, it might 
make you bend over backward to 
avoid favoritism in dealing with him. 
The second is to accept any gift which 
you felt you had to keen quiet. Such 
a thing might very well rise up to 
haunt you later-—in event you had to 
favor that giver in all fair-ess against 
another who knew about it. You may 
always be sure that there are very 
few secrets around an airnort. 

So, provided there are no local rules 
against it, don’t worry about accept- 
ing small presents in the friendly 
spirit in which they are offered. Con- 
tinue to so conduct yourself that you 
maintain a reputation for fairness. 
Only a stupid individual would believe 
a good airport manager 
“bought” for a jug of bourbon. 
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$500 Planes and Storage 


QUESTION: As an operator, I'm 
faced with a definite problem. I've 
a rented hangar. I charge the same 
monthly hangar rates to owners as 
the other operators do. I sold a 2- 
place airplane last week to a young 
lecal pilot who works for a salary. 
The price was $600. He wanted to 
hangar it with me but when I told 
him the menthly rental I had to get, 
he tied it down outside for two days 
and then f'ew it over to a grass field 
where he could rent a T-hangar for a 
little over ha!f what I have to charge. 

In trading around in aircraft, I 
frequently pick up one in the $500- 
$1,000 class. The local purchasers of 





such aircraft cannot afford to pa» 
the storage rates here. But when the 
take their aircraft elsewhere, I los: 
the subsequent small sales and ser\ 
ices I usually get from owners wh 
store with me. I've talked to oth: 
operators but most of them on th 
airpert aren't interested in the $5\ 
airplane boys. What are your though 
en this problem? 


ANSWER: We wish there was 
pat answer to that question. You a 
not the first one to talk to us about 
The problem you tell us about is o 
that exists most often on public a 


ports serving larger cities, wh 
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@ Here's complete OXYGEN breathing equip- 
ment for you and your associates — all in oa 
handsomely appointed luggage case of the 
finest leather! Scott AVIOX assures you comfort 
and safety at higher, smoother, more economical 
altitudes. Check these “designed - for - flight 
features: portable, ready for use, equipped with 
Scott Disposable ECONOMASKS. Operated in 
flight by pilot or passengers. And it's immedi- 
ately available 

WRITE for your copy of 

the detailed 
> BZ solder 


eat, SCOTT 
AVIATION CORP. 


Z35ERIE STREET LANCASTER, N.Y 
Export: Southerr a 


157 Chambers Street 











In the Rebuilding of Aircraft Engines 
and Engine Accessories Is Essential to 
a Good Reputation. Our Customers 
Have Proven the Reliability of Engines 
and Accessories Rebuilt by . . . 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE 


CORPORATION 
— Milby-6636 — 


MUNICIPAL AIPORT 





HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 












FLIGHT MAGAZINE 






































FORTY YEARS OF PILOTING by Russell 
Holderman, chief pilot for the Gannett 
Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y., brought 
» a special CAA certificate from CAA 
Administrator Fred B. Lee (right). Holder- 
an soloed at Mineola, Long Island, in 
13, was an Army flying instructor in 
World War I, a mail pilot during the 20's 
and operated a flight school before 1930. 
He has flown over 2 million miles for 
Publisher Frank Gannett since 1934 and 
has logged 22,000 hours. 
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ASSOCIATED RADIO is 
Distributor for COLLINS 
Dealer for ARC and BENDIX 











WRITE OR WIRE 
BABBCO NEWARK N. J. 
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storage facilities are in short supply. 

High hangar leases, higher costs of 
labor, greater ownership of executive 
aircraft by those able to pay higher 
costs, and crowded hangars have 
joined the two forces of economics 
and the law of supply and demand 
into a single obstacle against the 
fellows who buy the aircraft you call 
$500 jobs. 

From all indications, it appears 
there is a steadily growing increase 
in the ownership of used aircraft 
which can be bought for less than 
$1,000. That’s a good sign—a sign of 
the resurgence of the liking for fly- 
ing among those not in higher in- 
come brackets such as the young 
salaried man, the flying club member, 
the small business man who doesn’t 
have the dollars to buy a gleaming 
new airplane but wants to keep his 
hand in until the day comes when he 
can get in that class. 

When he faces the cost of storage 
based at a level designed to provide 
for those gleaming jobs he can’t own, 
he either ties down outside or goes to 
a field where he can get lower rentals. 

Such trouble doesn’t exist to a 
great extent in smaller towns. It has 
been reduced as a problem in some 
cities by the provision of adequate 
storage space, principally through 
banks of T-hangars. 

Here management must recognize 
that if it supplies individual hangars 
at reasonable rates it must be sure 
that the rents charged operators for 
general storage hangars is equitable 
enough for them to stay in the general 
storage rate bracket without loss. 
There is no implication that such 
general storage hangars when de- 
signed to house larger aircraft do not 
require higher capital investment and 
higher storage rates for such air- 
craft. That’s plain economics. 

Look around you at the airports 
where storage rates are high. As an 
operator you know what you must 
charge to come out with a reasonable 
profit. You know, too, which man 





‘R1340-AN1 and R1340-S3H1 | 


CYLINDERS 





WITH:.- PART NUMBERS:- 
1. Standard bore barrels 15738 15821 91533 
15739 15822 91534 
AND/OR 15740 20577 «Ss s«92165 
‘ ‘ 15817 20578 92166 
2. Oversize or rejected 15818 21322 92167 } 
barrels but heads suit- 15819 71963 92168 
able for rebarreling. 15820 91532 


COMPANY, INC. 


BABB 























COMMUNICATOR 


TYPE 12 
VHF 118-148 me 


Here’s the answer to a 
need of both military 
and civilian aviation and 
other industries as well 
—a two-way VHF radio 
*~». communication set that 
is easily portable, requiring only 
the addition of a 24 volt dc power 
source. Both transmitter and re- 
ceiver combined, packed in a handy 
carrying case, weigh only 37 Ibs. 
With sectionalized antenna, it can. 
be set up quickly anywhere. 

Principal uses are for ground or 
shipboard communication with air- 
craft. It is useful also to oil and min- 
ing prospectors for either ground- 
to-plane or ground-to-ground 
communication over rough terrain. 

The assembly consists of the R-19 
VHF Receiver and a choice of the 
T-11B or T-13A VHF Transmitters 
—all widely used by Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Distance range is 
50 to 100 miles, with aircraft at 
3000 to 10,000 feet and ground 
antenna at 30 feet. 

Size of case is 18% by 8% by 
18%¢ inches. Loudspeaker and/or 
headset. Write for complete details. 







Dependable Airborne 
Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 





Aircraft Radio Corporation 


| emem, mamem, | NEW JERSEY 









































you'd select if you faced a choice of 
two customers, one with a late-model 
$15,000 aircraft well able to pay $40 
a month or so rental and the other 
with a $500 second-hand aircraft who 
would have to struggle to pay $20 a 
month for storage. That doesn’t give 
any solace to anybody, including the 
$500 boys, but it is plain, hard fact. 
What to do about it? There has 
been no sharp rise in the ownership 
of single-engine aircraft, yet hangar 
storage shortages have persisted in 
many places. That’s at the heart of 
the problem. It is true, also, that 
many metropolitan airports have little 
remaining areas for hangar develop- 
ment, especially individual hangars. 
Those cities which have well-developed 
secondary airports have been able to 
combat the shortage but there again 
the costs of bui'ding and maintaining 
these structures may prevent rates at 
a level your customer expected. 
There’s a lot more to the problem 
than that, of course, but you can 
examine the situation at your own 
airport in the light of answers to 
these questions: 
1. Is the rent you pay as a hangar 
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operator a realistic return on the 
owner’s cost? 

2. Is the storage rental you charge 
realistically based on the rent you 
pay plus your labor, insurance and 
other costs and a _ reasonable net 
profit ? 





3. Would you lower your rates if 
there was ample storage space and as 
a result it was highly competitive ? 

As we said, there is no pat answer 
but we hope there’s a steady increase 
in those you call the $500 boys. The 
industry needs them. x * * 





SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 








IN SAN ANTONIO... 
IT’S ALAMO 
AIR LINE 
SERVICES 


On San Antonio Municipal Airport transient 
pilots who want the best in prompt and efficient 
service always stop with Alamo Air Line Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

Texaco Products — Storage — Tie-Down 
Next time you're down our way, drop in! 
Free transportation to and from Terminal Bidg. 
24-Hour Charter Service Telephone Travis 2649 











Fying’s Swell 
at the FLYING L 





An adventure in real Western life for 
all the family Superb food 

Your favorite ranch sports . . . Cozy- 
comfort guest suites. Located at Ban- 
dera, 48 miles West of San Antonio. 














GRUMMAN SUPER WIDGEON 


McKinnon-Hickman conversion, 260 Lycom- 
ing engines, full-feathering Hartzell propel- 
lers Airframe completely overhauled 
Cruises 160, water take-off 10 seconds, 
land take-off 700 ft. New over-wing exhaust. 
Immediate delivery. Will also convert your 
Widgeon or supply kit 


JIM WELSCH Aijrcraft Sales 


60 East 42nd Street, Suite 628 
New York 17, New York Murray Hill 7-5884 





























Remmert-Werner, |nc. 7 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
Executive Aircraft — 7 q 







DC-3 Lodestar D18S 
Conversion — Maintenance — Parts 


Complete Services and Sales 

















FOR the BEST 
in RADIO SERVICE... 


Require: Experience in workmanship 
and the finest quality materials. 





Matthews Electronics is highly qualified 
to give the aircraft owner speciclized 
engineering and consultation service on 
his present or contemplated radio equip- 
ment. We will make planned proposals 
for special designed installations. What- 
ever your needs in aircraft radio MAT- 
THEWS offers superior products with 
built-in qualities of excellence and the 
erperienced technical knowledge that 
defies competition. 


MATTHEWS ELECTRONICS 
(located in the Beechcraft Hangar) 


Municipal Airport 























Son Antonio, Texas 









FOR SALE 


Lockheed Lodestar, Model 18-56, Semi-Ex- 
ecutive Interior, Wright G-202A Engines, 
Left: 600 Hrs., Right: 130 Hrs. Total Hours: 
10025:00, SOH—2685:00. Available Immedi- 
ate Delivery, Atlantic Aviation Corp., Teter- 
boro Airport, New Jersey. Telephone Has- 
brouch Heights 8-1740 











FOR SALE 


Douglas DC-3C—Passenger Interior—Airline 
Radio Equipment, Heavy Gear, Hydraulic 
Assistors, Fuel and Oj! Shut-Offs, P&W 1830- 
92 Engines Zero SOH. Low Total Hours. At- 
lantic Aviation Corporation, Teterboro Air- 
port, New Jersey. Telephone: Hasbrouck 
Heigths 8-1740 














TWIN BEECHCRAFTS 


C18S and D18S Transports — Excellent 
Condition fully equipped from $25,000 


LODESTAR EXECUTIVES 


Why take less for your money? 
Ready to go complete from $55,000 
WE INVITE INQUIRIES FOR ANY TYPES 


WINGS, INC., AMBLER, PA. 


SUPER-92 


Over 200 mph. for your DC-3 


CAA approved R1830-Super-92 engines allow 
700 HP. normal cruise, better single engine 
—lower fuel and maintenance mileage 
costs with 20,000 extra miles between 
changes, with same overhaul intervals and 
costs as -92. Fully interchangeable with -92 





—same weight, mounts, cowl, lines, etc 





MULTI-ENGINE AIRCRAFT 


For complete market reports of avail- 
able Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, 
Grumman, Lockheed or other multi- 
engine aircraft, write or call William C. 
Wold Associates, 516 Sth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y., Telephone Murray Hill 
7-2050. 





Proven by thousands of hours of practical 
executive operation. 
800 Hour Guarantee 


Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo. 
Pratt & Whitney Wright 
Sale CAA Overhaul Exchange 











NEW PLASTIC SAC'S 





SHOP SUPERVISOR WANTED 


Experienced A & E or DAMI with ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement 
for single and twin engine aircraft 
maintenance. c/o FLIGHT MAGAZINE, 
Box 750W, Dallas, Texas. 





FOR MOTION-S!|ICKNESS 








WRITE FOR OPERATORS OISCOUNT 
ALLIED AVIATION SwuPPLIES CO. 
P. Oo. Bus 5013 OxKtaA. City. OKLA. 








EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
DOUGLAS, LOCKHEED, BEECH, GRUM- 
MAN, and CURTISS aircraft for sale. 
For top value executive aircraft call or 
write ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP., 
P. O. Box 146, Hasbrouck Heights, New 
Jersey. 18-1740. Complete aircraft 
maintenance facilities at Teterboro, New 
Jersey, and Logan Airport, Boston. 





WANTED 
2 R1830-SUPER-92 for DC-3 
NTSO or runout. 
Will pay cash or trade -94. 
State time, price, details. 
Box No. 750 RW, Flight Magazine, Dallas, Tex 




















FLIGHT MAGAZINE 
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lere, at the Scintilla Division of Bendix, the word SERVICE is much more than SCINTILLA 
name of a department. It is a vitally important part of our over-all opera- 
ns. Together with Research, Engineering and Manutacturing—Service might DIVISION 
ll be termed the fourth dimension of our business. 
lo implement this policy of following through to see that every customer gets OF 
full performance built into each product, the Scintilla Division has a world- 


" 
| 


service organization backed up by factory-trained service men strategically e 
ted to meet service emergencies. Bendix 
Service data, covering installation, operation and repairs as well as adequate AVIATION CORPORATION 
distribution of parts, makes up a complete service program. 
Just another reason why the name Bendix has become “The Most Trusted SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


e in Ignition.” 





Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, turbo-jet engines and rocket 


; Cendir unas motors . . . ignition analyzers . . . radio shielding harness and noise filters . . . 


switches . . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FA TORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California e Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
phe Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan e 512 West Avenue, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania e 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 





TUNE IN... 


by C. H. Calhoun, 
Vice President, Maintenance and 
Engineering, National Airlines 


NATIONAL AIRLINES has been lubricating the 
engines of all its planes with Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil since 1938. Performance throughout those 16 years 
has been outstanding. We feel that Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil has played a big part in the dependability 
of our operation and, at the same time, has helped us 
greatly in keeping our engine maintenance costs low. 
Naturally, we chose Texaco for our new DC-7’s, heli- 
copters and Convair 340’s. 


Oustanding performance—that’s the reason why Texaco 


PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL AIRLIN 
is pioneering in the use of Sikor 
Helicopters for fast shuttle service 
the South Florida area. ‘Copter engi 
are lubricated with Texaco Airc, 
Engine Oil, and vital rotor blade be 
ings are protected with Texaco Re 
Starfak Special. 


FOUR OF THESE 69-passenger, 
365 m.p.h. DC-7’s have re- 
cently gone into service for 
National Airlines as part of 
its current $20 million expan 
sion program. National's major 
routes connect Miami and the 
state of Florida with Havana, 
Cuba, New Orleans, Washing- 
ton, D. C. and New York City 
— and interchange routes pro- 
vide through-plane service for 
NAL passengers and cargo 
from South America to Texas, 
California and the Far East. 
Engines of all NAL planes are 
lubricated with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil exclusively. 


Aircraft Engine Oil has, over the years, won first place 
with America’s airlines. In fact — 


For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles 
in the U. S. have been flown with Texaco Air- 
craft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 


Let a Texaco Aviation Representative show you what 
Texaco can do for your operation. Just call the nearest 
of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
in the 48 States or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


SOF TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


- METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station- 





